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The Editorial Board of the North Carolina English Teacher 
has accepted, with much gratitude and some humble misgivings, 
the invitation to “guest-edit” this issue of the HicH ScHooL 
JOURNAL. 

The chairman of the board, Miss Laura A. Tillett, of Queens 
College, has served as editor-in-chief. Her associate editors are the 
other members of the Editorial Board: Miss Leonora H. Watts, 
Kinston; Mr. Alfred A. Whipple, Legerwood; Mrs. Janie F. Sams, 
Newland; and Miss Marion L. Fraser, Charlotte. 

The editors have been fortunate in having the generous and 
able support of numerous contributors to this special issue. 





Every Teacher a Teacher of English 

And still depressive epithets are hurled at the teacher of Eng- 
lish. And so it has been, no doubt, since the first teacher of for- 
eign language called for the syntax of a word. And so it will 
probably continue to be as long as school curricula contain any 
one of the subjects now in them. “If my students just knew a little 
English grammar ... ,” groans the teacher of Latin or of French. 
“If my students could only read an ordinary paragraph intelli- 
gently .. . ,” complains the teacher of history or of physics. “If 
my students could only spell... ,” say all instructors in chorus— 
all, that is, who themselves detect the violated form. 

Should the full responsibility of instructing youth of high school 
and college years to interpret the written word and to express 
knowledge and ideas and experiences with correctness and effec- 
tiveness rest upon the teacher of English? Should he or she be the 
general housekeeper for all departments? Is a more just and more 
effective allocation of labor not possible and necessary? 

To the average teacher of English the answer is, of course, 
obvious. He or she is early convinced that every teacher must be 
the defender of the mother tongue and the promoter of good ex- 
pression. The teacher of English composition will lower the grade 
on the paper that calls Mary Queen of Scots the daughter of 
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Henry VIII or that labels the battle of New Orleans a Confederate 
victory. He is equally sure that the history paper which confuses 
the reference of pronouns and indulges in misplaced modifiers and 
misspelled words should also lose grade value. The teacher of 
English will check erroneous statements in English papers that ven- 
ture into the field of science. He realizes that the teacher ot 
science, likewise, should stress correctness and accuracy in all ex- 
pression and interpretation as well as in that dealing with atomic 
weight or microscopic observation. The value of drill in estab- 
lishing habits of correct grammar and clear and forceful expression 
is, of course, not to be questioned, and such drill must be given in 
all studies. More composition work as well as closer attention to 
it will certainly come in the English class; but, if careless writing 
or slovenly oral expression is accepted in other classes, the oppor- 
tunities for the right kind of drill drop to a ratio of about one to 
three at the most. Instead of being critical of the English teachers’ 
achievement—or lack of it—other teachers must assume due propor- 
tion of the struggle. 

The happy, the necessary solution, it seems, would be to work 
out a definite plan for co-operation among all departments. Such 
a plan might involve a double mark system on all papers submitted 
in any class, one mark for content and one for form. This method 
would at least impress upon students the importance of form at 
all times. Certainly teachers of all other subjects could turn over 
to the English department the names of students whose form is 
not acceptable. Better still, every faculty could agree not to gradu- 
ate students who have not attained proficiency in correct form and 
clear expression. 

Only by stress upon good English usage at all times, with pen- 
alty imposed for errors wherever they appear—in a history paper 
or a laboratory report as well as in an English composition—can 
correct habits in English be formed and good expression developed. 
Only by closer co-operation among all teachers can the ends de- 


sired by all be achieved. Lavea A. Tuzerr 





Is Poetry Fair? 


“If she be not so to me, 
What care I how fair she be?’ 


I have often thought that the majority of high school students 
and perhaps too many teachers of English fail to find poetry “fair” 
to them. They are told and do know that there are those who find 
it “fair,” but despite their good intentions, poetry for them can 
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never be a joy forever, since to them it is not a thing of beauty. 
The big question is why? I know none who can answer adequately. 
Is this silly little rhyme—“Education of the masses prevents perfec- 
tion in English classes”—suggestive? Have we forgotten that where- 
as compulsory attendance is a condition possible of attainment, 
compulsory scholarship is the reach beyond man’s grasp? Do we 
not allow too frequently our preoccupation with literary history to 
swallow up our critical function and our critical function to devour 
the chief objectives of comprehension—appreciation and enjoyment? 

No poem, I think, can be “fair” to a student until that student 
has read it with comprehension, understood both the denotation 
and connotation of the poet’s language, and become sensitive to the 
melody, rhythm, and nuances of the poem. He needs to be a good 
reader, and so does his teacher. 

, After all, what is a poem but a communication addressed to a 
listener by a speaker inspired by some occasion or situation? It is 
unlikely that the poet would write if he did not feel that he had 
a message for someone. This someone may be the reader, but it is 
quite often a person addressed directly by the poet. In the latter 
case, the reader becomes an eavesdropper on a party line. Almost 
always the situation is revealed in the poem. 

I have found many students challenged when asked to do the 
following: 
1. Identify and describe the speaker. 


2. Identify and describe the listener. 
3. Identify and describe the situation. 


Being challenged, the student will become interested. When he 
has successfully identified and described the speaker, the listener, 
and the situation, he will have interpreted the poem. Compre- 
hension prepares the way for appreciation and enjoyment. To 
that student the poem is then “fair.” 

W. Amos ABRAMS 





The High School Research Theme Con and Pro 


From what we hear, many teachers would strike the rather long, 
formal research theme from the curriculum. The very term, “re- 
search,” is offensive. It is preposterous for a high school youngster 
to browse among a few sources, skim a few magazine articles, sim- 
mer down his concoction to fifteen hundred words, and then labor 
under the impression that he is engaged in research. Some say that 
such a paper utterly lacks originality. Much of it is necessarily 
copied; it affords the temptation to cheat; it is a tedious task from 
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beginning to end; it takes too much of the teacher's time, patience, 
and vigor to read. It should be left only for those who go to col- 
lege when they go to college. We should substitute for the research 
theme more letter writing, précis exercises, and short, informal 
themes. 

On the other hand, there are many teachers who have for such 
an argument a rejoinder heartfelt with the conviction of experience. 
First, they maintain that this assignment affords an excellent op- 
portunity for the individual choice of a subject about which the 
student knows something and wishes to learn more. It is an oc- 
casion for him to make a detailed study of an up-to-date topic of 
general interest, and reduce his findings to a paper of reasonable 
length. Since no two students in the class have the same subject, 
each is “on his own”; each may give to and receive materials from 
others in the class, but each feels an individual pride in his assign- 
ment as in no other task that he has undertaken. 

Nowhere does a situation present itself for more careful under- 
standing of the outline, the relation of parts to the whole, the 
subordination of minor points, parallelism, and conciseness of ex- 
pression. The student must become aware of the indispensable 
need for an outline. He should place his first draft upon the board 
for the criticism of the class and the approval of the teacher. Of 
course, as material is found, the outline is subject to alteration or 
expansion. 

Taking abbreviated notes and filing them with some degree of 
legibility in a notebook or a card index box is the next valued 
step. Certainly, one or two hours of note-taking should be done 
in class under supervision so that the student may learn the tech- 
nique of making foot-notes, and bibliography, and acquiring an 
honest use of quotation marks. Here he gets practice for perhaps 
the first time in a purposeful hunt for needed material. The card 
catalogue, Reader’s Guide, and stacks in the library take on a new 
significance. 

Developing the outline paragraph by paragraph follows natu- 
rally with due atention to an arrestive introduction, smooth para- 
graph transition, and a strong conclusion. An attractive cover for 
the theme is permitted; and a cut or diagram is acceptable if it 
adds to the clearness of the thought. 


Certainly these long papers do take time to grade, and the 
instructor will not wish to read more than a few at a sitting; but 
she should return them as soon as possible for revision, the final 
and indispensable step. 

And what good will this lengthy exercise do the student? If 
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he goes to college, he is ready to write the many term papers that 
await him there. Ask the college student at home on vacation if 
this paper was a worth-while task. Invariably he contrasts his 
preparation with that of the freshman who has no idea where to 
begin a term paper. And whether he goes to college or not, he 
will be the better prepared to write a club paper or radio talk. He 
will certainly be able to think through an address, a sermon, or an 
essay with better appreciation of the whole. He will gain pride in 
having mastered a long individual undertaking. 

Yes, for the average and the advanced classes in English compo- 
sition in high school I am definitely Pro. 

Marion L. FRASER 





Be Good, Sweet Maid 

“Be good, sweet maid,” .. . 
for the hope of America is centered in you. There is something a 
little pathetic, a little tragic, a little humorous, and most highly 
significant in the way in which parents, parent-teacher associations, 
teachers’ associations, schools of education, and school administra- 
tors all combine in a determined endeavor to perfect the public 
school teacher. Significant of the eager, questing American heart 
is the desire for ever improved preparation through public school 
education for American youth in this land of boundless oppor- 
tunity. Pathetic, tragic, and a little humorous is the endeavor to 
perfect this preparation by imposed rules and certified methods. 

Conscientiously the teacher yields herself as clay in the potters’ 
hands, trusting to rating sheets, to the precise method requested, 
to personal criticism, to stimulating pep talks by those who idealize 
the teaching situation but who are not themselves intrinsically a 
part of it. 

Is this why the public school teacher is sometimes said to be 
formed according to a stereotyped pattern? Does the teacher con- 
spire with those who love her to eliminate those distinctive quali- 
ties that would make of her a personality—a personage? 

When the young medical student or the young law student 
chooses his life work, he selects a school whose standards are high. 
The time of preparation is a difficult time. The courses are 
strenuous. The examinations are so meticulous in detail that many 
of his fellow students are automatically eliminated. The doctor 
and the lawyer simply must know his cadaver and his Blackstone. 
Having passed that milestone, the student becomes a member of a 
profession. He is one among those who profess to know. He 
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thereafter applies his knowledge in his own way. He fails or he 
succeeds. 

However, when these young men have attained eminence in 
their professions, how their idiosyncrasies are prized! How rev- 
erently we con the Lincoln lore presented by Mr. Sanburg who 
as reverently compiled it. With breathless interest we read how 
one great man, by his unique procedure, proved himself greater 
than all others. In this case, as in many others, greatness was 
reached by the development of the individual “ever striving to do 
the right as God gave him to see the right.” 

It is not thus with the teacher. She must constantly be alert 
to fit herself into accepted ways. Her mannerisms, her voice, her 
habits of thought and life must meet a standard. This can readily 
be understood. Other professions deal with adults, with mature 
natures. The teacher must deal with the young, with the helpless. 
Hence the guiding hands that ever hover over her, warning, direct- 
ing, beckoning. 

But this is not for long. A day will dawn in the life of every 
true teacher when Galatea will come to life. Molded by many 
hands, perfected by many experts, the consummate statue stands. 
But her Pygmalion is not to be found among those who fashioned 
her. Having mastered her subject matter, having absorbed method 
until she is able to adapt any method to any time and circumstance, 
the true teacher has deep in her soul the love of learning, and the 
wish to serve youth. It is when she meets the eager, questioning 
eyes of youth that she steps out and becomes herself. Then there 
appears new meaning in all teaching preparation. Then advice, 
rules, regulations fall into place as mere cautions and guides. Then 
her life takes on a new focus. The road lies straight before her, and 
independently she walks that way. It is her privilege to plant the 
love of culture in the ardent heart of youth. It is a way of utter 
simplicity and sincerity of purpose. It is a way that leads to rich 
reward. 

Be good, sweet maid, and let who may be clever. 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long. 


And so make life, and that vast forever, 
One grand, sweet song. 


JANiE F. SAMs 


























English for the Returned Veteran 


VESTER M. MULHOLLAND 
University of North Carolina 


KA 


RETHINKING of the high school English program may 
An become one of the positive values resulting from World 
War II. Already returning veterans are seeking to continue their 
education in ever-increasing numbers, both on the secondary level 
and on the collegiate level. At the same time, more and more Eng- 
lish teachers are apparently concerned with the problem of how 
best to adjust the English program to the returned veteran. 


The dramatic and emotional aspects of war, which teachers on 
the home front experienced to a limited degree, tend to accentuate 
the feeling that the returned veteran, who in many cases is known 
to have gone through even more disturbing experiences, will be an 
altogether different personality. Basically, such a feeling is alto- 
gether justifiable; in fact, no veteran returning to school is the 
same person he was when he entered the service. In some instances 
the changes are only those which would have occurred in the normal 
course of events. Such youths return to school obviously more 
mature in mind and body but still buoyant and enthusiastic and, 
in many cases, still quite adolescent, emotionally and otherwise. 
For these the war left few, if any, scars. In other instances the 
changes are those forced upon adolescent minds and bodies by the 
uncertainty, the tension, and the realism of physical and mental 
struggle; youth of this group return to school with a mental and 
emotional outlook which is often unakin to any of the feelings they 
experienced when they were previously in school. For the latter 
group, values may have changed considerably; there may now be 
some purpose for going to school; English itself may be recognized 
as an important tool in daily intercourse. In this group there will 
likely be some members who need particular counseling, unusual 
patience, and constant encouragement. 

Whatever the degree of change which has occurred in those 
who return to high school, there still remain fundamental like- 
nesses upon which the techniques of a meaningful English program 
can be built. Whether the returned veterans are grouped together 
for instruction, as is now being done in some schools, or whether 
they are placed as wisely as possible with other groups, the simi- 
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larities which exist among the members of this group and which, in 
reality, are shared by all students in high school, should cause 
English teachers to assert themselves vigorously in trying to make 
the high school English program mean something to those who 
are required each year to take English. 

Paradoxical, yet true, the greatest similarity which exists among 
returned veterans, and among other students as well, is the incon- 
trovertible fact that each student is unlike his fellow students. No 
two students in the English classroom are identical in background, 
interests, rates of development, or social and academic maturity. 
Instantly the English teacher gives assent to this labored truism; 
yet, as H. H. Giles has stated in the 1945 Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Supervision and Curriculum Development, “It remains 
forever difficult to face where students are, even though the English 
teacher may believe in starting there. Our well-meaning imposi- 
tion of grades, minimum essentials, standard tests, classifications by 
chronological age, and similar techniques have put the teacher on 
the spot.” Perhaps there are still some English teachers who feel 
that a course of study must be followed rigidly, that so much ma- 
terial must be covered by June, and that the colleges expect thus 
and so of all entering freshmen; perhaps there are still some teach- 
ers who never see the English program except in terms of piecemeal, 
identical assignments on which daily recitations are held. Jacques 
Barzun recently stated in his widely read Teacher in America that 
“Only individual attention to each student can keep the whole class 
abreast and truly teach”; and throughout the bulletin, Language 
Arts in the Public Schools of North Carolina, emphasis is con- 
tinually placed on a thorough knowledge of each individual as the 
basis for continuous progress. 

This philosophy, found so often in print and on the lips of 
teachers, needs to become functional if the English program for 
the returned veteran meets any of his needs. Is there any funda- 
mental reason why equality of opportunity should be so debased 
as to have everyone do the same thing each day in class? Is there 
any reason why so-called home work should be the same for each 
student? Is there any reason why each student should not be al- 
lowed to progress at his own rate of speed? Is there any reason 
why the returned veteran should not recognize the possibilities of 
English as a vital part of his general on-going pattern of living? 

Any English program for the returned veteran which is con- 
cerned with individual needs and which allows for continuous 
progress at one’s own rate of speed must, it seems, be based on 
intimate guidance and counseling. Nor does this necessarily imply 
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that each school needs a highly paid expert in this field; it does 
mean, however, that English teachers will need to be guidance- 
conscious. They will need to become more skilled in interviewing; 
in giving and interpreting all types of tests, such as aptitude tests, 
interest inventories, personality and adjustment inventories, reading 
tests, and vocabulary tests; and in many instances, they may need 
to alter their philosophy relative to the responsibilities of English 
teachers in addition to “covering” so much subject-matter content. 

Any effective guidance program is time-consuming and should 
not, it seems, be considered as an added responsibility. The extent 
to which group guidance or individual guidance is made effective 
will determine, in large measure, the extent to which the English 
program will be meaningful to the returned veteran and to other 
students as well. The establishment of desirable rapport between 
the English teacher and the returned veteran is in itself invaluable, 
and cannot be accomplished solely through the principal’s office or 
the office of a guidance expert. As understandings develop between 
pupil and teacher, there will likely be accumulated sufficient infor- 
mation about each student’s abilities, difficulties, ambitions, and 
habits for the alert teacher to take whatever initiative seems desir- 
able in helping each student plan a program of English experiences 
which for him will be of utmost value. Nor is this individualiza- 
tion of planning as confusing and as seemingly impossible as the 
satisfied or insecure teacher insists on believing. 

Guidance of the type which aids students in understanding 
themselves, their ambitions, their abilities, their weaknesses, and 
their problems; and guidance of the type which enables students to 
move forward with purpose and understanding toward the effective 
solution of their day-by-day problems implies, not only an un- 
limited amount of respect for each personality, but also the willing- 
ness on the part of the teacher for each student to help plan his 
own work. When every English student is permitted to participate 
in the planning process, a process which he recognizes as genuine 
and not superficial, the English teacher is soon able to realize that 
enthusiastic efforts rapidly replace the apathetic or stubborn fol- 
lowing of directions and the reluctant performance of imposed and 
often meaningless assignments. 

But planning itself is an art which neither pupil nor teacher 
can perfect instantly; only patience in practicing this art will bring 
the desired results. Planning, according to the 1945 Yearbook of 
the Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
should give opportunity to everyone to think, to participate, and 
to evaluate. Planning should give scope to individual interests 
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and abilities; planning should be broad and inclusive as to subject 
matter so that it centers on problems or inquiries which are of real 
importance to all members of the group; planning should lead to 
continuity in that it builds on the past, recognizes the needs of 
the present, and anticipates the future; planning should lead to 
more seeking, more learning, and more refinement of skills. Plan- 
ning itself and the things planned should be flexible; there should 
always be provision for new definitions of purpose and procedure 
as new elements are met; and finally, planning should extend to 
many uses of many kinds of resources suited to many interests and 
skills. Such an analysis of planning might properly suggest that 
every student should be allowed to pursue some activity or engage 
in some experience which for him has a purpose, for as long as 
there is conflict in student purposes and teacher purposes little 
permanent learning can take place. The therapy of individual or 
group planning has, it seems, possibilities of developing or restoring 
status and confidence in the individual, of giving purpose and sense 
to his experiences, and of helping him realize the possible values 
of an English program in which reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening experiences may be emphasized in the manner whereby 
they meet his own individual needs. 

This type of planning will likely have place for the understand- 
ing of why certain experiences are necessary, why certain assign- 
ments are mandatory, why skill is sometimes the result of meaning- 
ful drill, why certain sequences in the experience program are best, 
why assignments should vary in the group, why marks should be 
based on an individual’s progress in terms of his ability, and perhaps 
why English itself is a required, not an elective course. This type 
of planning will emphasize the fact that planning itself is as im- 
portant as any classroom activity and that only good workmanship 
can produce results that are satisfactory. The returned veteran 
will perhaps recognize more quickly than his academic peers the 
importance of individual or group planning and of the functional 
approach in language arts. Platitudinous moralizings seldom mo- 
tivate permanent learning. “It’s good for you,” “You'll need it 
some day,” “The course of study requires this,” are frequently mean- 
ingless alibis clothed in authoritarian ignorance which often leads 
to reluctant and indifferent acceptance of imposed tasks, but which 
seldom generates enthusiastic, self-directed activity. The returned 
veteran who likely knows himself a little better than when he left 
school may be unwilling to accept passively this approach to his 
needs in the field of language arts. Is it too dogmatic to say that 
little permanent learning takes place when students fail to under- 
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stand the why behind their activities? Is it not true that teachers 
who ignore the why’s often do so because of their own feelings of 
insecurity, or because of the persistent demand which is automat- 
ically self-imposed for modifying their teaching program if they 
do emphasize the why’s? To modify the content and techniques 
of any English program, as modification seems desirable, should 
become habitual with the English teacher. 

Fundamentally, the returned veteran is entitled to this under- 
standing, this guidance, this opportunity to work on significant 
tasks at his own speed no more than other students; his presence 
in our midst may, therefore, be a goad which will impel English 
teachers to justify their teaching the one subject which is required 
throughout high school. 

H. H. Giles also states: “We all know people who have learned 
rules in school—correct practices in English, for example—who do 
as little reading and writing as possible when they are free of the 
competitive compulsions of schools. We know others who have 
passed their history courses with high marks but who do little or 
nothing that is socially important. We know mathematicians who 
do not apply logic to daily living, and men trained in science who 
resist experimentalism in educational practice. These people are 
NoT the product of a new and untried philosophy of education. 
They are the graduates of our most conservative schools. 

“So long as the development of human beings is paramount, 
the matter of subject-skills must be seen under a new focus. The 
materials of study and skills for using them become matters of im- 
portance as they serve child growth and social development. The 
sanction for inclusion or exclusion comes from the developmental 
needs of the human beings concerned, is they live now, in a society 
with democratic ideals.” 

An English program based on this philosophy need not lower 
standards; indeed, standards will not be lowered when such a pro- 
gram becomes functional rather than theoretical. The veteran’s 
insistence on “practical’’ subject-matter need not result in the ex- 
clusion of the so-called “cultural” values; these areas are by no 
means mutually exclusive of each other. The fact that the veteran 
may need to learn how to write an acceptable business letter need 
not mean that the lyrics of Shelley or the dramas of Shakespeare 
have to be omitted. Their inclusion, however, will have to be 
planned in terms of his readiness for lyrics or for drama; and 
readiness includes, among other concepts, whether or not the vet- 
eran sees the need for or has the interest in the lyrics or the drama. 
The insistence by veterans upon the immediacy of their problems 
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does not mean either that grammar must be omitted. It does mean, 
it seems, that grammar must be taught functionally; it cannot be 
taught disassociated from the language; it cannot be taught without 
emphasis on usage; it cannot be taught in a vacuum; in fact, gram- 
mar is dead and without meaning when it is not functional. What's 
the use of a list of abstract telephone numbers? Artificially inserted 
to comply with administrative requirements or to salve a conscience 
which demands that the “great” authors be studied, units, lessons, 
or what-have-you on Shelley or Shakespeare, or in grammar are 
likely to be regarded as propaganda de luxe for steering clear of 
such stuff in the future. Readiness is no longer considered scien- 
tifically intangible except in the area of pupil desire. In that area 
alert teachers will seldom err, it seems, in determining whether 
pupils desire to learn this or that or whether the learning process 
is being fought at every turn. Though such evidence is subjective, 
it need not be disputed, when well-prepared teachers who under- 
stand youth are working intimately with them from day to day. 


This approach may mean that English becomes pleasant and 
that students become enthusiastic about achieving their own pre- 
determined, but not unalterable, goals in the areas of reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening. It may mean that students are 
able to apply promptly what has been learned; it may. mean that 
learning becomes permanent; that more “ground” is covered; and 
that students and teachers, emotionally happy, are working long and 
diligently on tasks, recognized by everyone, as being worth while. 





English teachers will be interested in a pamphlet recently issued 
by the Extension Division of the University of North Carolina. It 
is entitled Lectures in the Humanities, First Series, and contains 


the 1945 lectures given at the University. The three lectures in- 
cluded are ““Thoreau at Walden” by Dr. Raymond Adams, “Renais- 
sance Ideal: A Lecture on Shakespeare” by Dr. Hardin Craig, and 
“The Post-mortem Adventures of Livy” by Dr. B. L. Ullman. The 
pamphlet may be secured from the Extension Division, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. The cost is fifty 
cents. 





What GI’s Say about English* 


RICHARD WALSER 
University of North Carolina 


KR 


N ITS own way the English grammar review class of today is 

as different from the review class of four years ago as the high 
school sophomore is different from the university graduate student. 
The reason is simple: the personnel of the class has changed. The 
veteran who seeks out an English class and registers for it is not 
the youngster he was the day he went away to war. His mind has 
matured; his sense of values has mounted. He is older and he is 
in a hurry. “If I do anything wrong, let me know right away,” 
one said to me. “I have no time to waste. I’m twenty-five, and 
I've got to be getting along.” He was a college freshman with six 
years of soldier’s life behind him. 

From my own experience in the Navy I might have suspected 
that I could not come back to my English class and resume where 
I had left off in the spring of 1942. Aboard ship or on shore sta- 
tion I had been face to face with American youngsters who felt 
their weakness in English and who sought me out when they 
learned that I had taught it. The complaints were the usual ones: 
the sailor couldn’t get the right word; he knew his written request 
was poorly expressed; he couldn’t punctuate; he couldn’t spell; and 
principally he couldn’t write letters—even to his home folks, though 
he knew how they longed to hear. When he got out of the Navy, 
he’d go back to school, and he’d learn all that. There were other 
men who wanted me to recommend a list of books for reading or 
to help them learn French. Though I did what I could, there was 
little time in a busy Navy for much personal guidance. I was re- 
freshed, though, and continually amazed at the extensive curiosity 
and interest which was displayed by so many of the men. As I say, 
I might have expected a change; but as a matter of fact the memory 
of dim classroom days had become so rose-tinted that I believed 
I could step back into the schoolroom, pick up my text, and con- 
tinue with the same old exercise. 

The hallucination was not long-lived. The records of my first 
classes showed over seventy per cent veterans, ranging in ages from 
twenty-one to thirty, ex-privates to ex-captains, boys ripe with the 


* Mr. Walser's article also appears, by mutual prepublication arrangements in The 
News Letter of the College English Association for February, 1946. 
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rah-rah spirit to married men with two children. The personnel 
of the review grammar class had indeed changed; the needs, the de- 
sires, the aspirations of the student were, I found, different, and 
they were challenging. With never a thought of in any way low- 
ering my standards—rather I should have to elevate them—through 
the medium of informal written response to my questions, I went 
about discovering this new student and trying to determine the 
reason why he had come to my class and what he expected to get 
there. From men whose experience had required sharp, direct 
answers, the result of the investigation left no doubts in my mind. 
There was no student who had returned to school simply because 
it was the expected thing to do; each one had formulated prin- 
ciples to follow in governing his delayed education, and from each 
course he anticipated definite results. One veteran summarized in 
this fashion: 


There are certain fundamentals which a veteran expects from an English course: 
a broadening of vocabulary, a thorough study of sentence structure, an under- 
standing and appreciation of written material, an opportunity for free ex- 
pression of thoughts, an ability to produce in writing papers that are both 
readable and correct, and a training in speech that will enable the student to 
express himself without hesitancy. 


That was rather a large program and, considering the swiftness 
with which veteran classes had been organized, a bit too compte- 


hensive for practical use. 

It was necessary to determine the more particular improvement 
the GI sought. The result was somewhat surprising, for almost 
without exception the greatest clamor was for vocabulary building. 
One of them expressed it this way: 


I was a member of a team that inspected a certain infantry division. After 
each day’s inspection a critique was held for a large number of the division 
officers, including a major general who never smiled. In drawing a comparison 
between two of the division units, I used a word that meant something entirely 
different from what I thought it did. The commanding officer of the unit on 
which I had cast the unfavorable remark was on his feet in a second and called 
attention to the fact that I had made a statement that was not true. I could 
not think of the right words to express what I really meant. I sputtered and 
mumbled and finally said perhaps I was wrong. The general knew I was wrong. 
His eyes were two bottomless pools, and I knew if I moved a fraction of an inch 
I would fall into them. 


Another GI saw in his unfortunate experience a resemblance to 
what might happen in his future civilian life: 
I realized that my English was poor but did not see the effect until I became 


a captain in the army. Constant association with the men under me, lectures, 
reports to meticulous higher commanders—all made me feel the need for greater 
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knowledge of English. It is a well-known fact that enlisted men jump at the 
chance to censure their superior officers. I have often been embarrassed by the 
incorrect usage of words and the inability to express myself effectively. ... For 
a long time I was associated with military law in courts-martial. In this con- 
nection it was my duty to prosecute and prepare the records of trial. I enjoyed 
the law work, but realized there was much for me to learn in English before 1 
could meet with success in a career of civil law. 


Two veterans had already started on a program of vocabulary 
building, a program which they expected to be broadened in their 
English classes. 


As a student in high school, I found myself many times asking this question, 
“Why do they bore us with so much English grammar and exercises?” In my 
early days with the Army Air Force I found out. First, the screening test I 
took to become an air cadet contained a lot of vocabulary work, and I spent 
some sleepless nights sweating out the verdict on that examination, simply 
because I knew I was weak on vocabulary. ... Later I became an instructor 
and ran into more trouble. I could not express myself well, and my students 
kept a puzzled look on their faces because I just could not find words to ex- 
plain the numerous problems that arose. As an officer I was an unwilling 
victim of correctness and exactness. 


While I was a prisoner of war in Germany I realized that my small vocabulary 
had become overworked to a point of exhaustion. Day after day and month 
after month I conversed with the same people about the same topics. My 
friends and I began to realize diminishing vocabularies. We became English- 
conscious. We studied five new words daily and made an effort to use them in 
our conversation. When a school was organized in the prison camp, English 
was one of the most popular courses. 


Heretofore most of our students waited until they entered the 
professional or business world to experience the results of poor 
English preparation. Today the veteran has already learned of the 
inevitable penalties, and he does not wish to pay them again. With 
just such hope of avoidance, an ex-soldier relates: 


I was inducted into the army as a clerk and put in charge of correspondence 
on an Aviation Cadet Board. There I realized my need for English. I would 
work for an hour trying to write a letter, but every time I reread it there 
would be more mistakes. Knowing very little grammar and very little about 
punctuation, I could never be sure. . .. Three months later I was relieved, 
and learned some time after that it was due to my inability to write correctly. 
That was my lesson. Never again do I want to be caught unprepared. 


Experience is indeed a great teacher, but observation and percep- 
tion can be just as great, and often without the attendant ignominy. 
One keen observer did not wish to fall into the error of a comrade 
whose disgrace he had witnessed: 


While I was overseas, a high-ranking officer was called upon to read before my 
entire unit a proclamation issued by the President. Although he was an in- 
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telligent man, his inability to read this effectively gained the ridicule of his 
men, and he lost the respect due a superior officer... . In my English course, 
it is not my desire to master completely every minute detail. Instead, I wish 
to find a sense of security in knowing I can use effective words properly and 
dispense with any fear of jeopardizing my success as a result of poor grammar. 


Though the practical side of English training was paramount 
in the minds of most of the veterans who were returning to classes, 
the cultural attainments were not always forgotten. 


I want English to give me three things: first, an ability to write correctly, 
especially letters; second, an ability to speak my thoughts in front of people; 
third, practice in reading—but not from the classics, for well and good as they 
may be, the reading I will do will come from contemporary writings. 


And in at least one student this emphasis on present-day matters 
gave way to the more spacious and limitless domain of delightful 
living which the English classroom is so peculiarly able to make 
real: 


During my years at sea I found that fellow-officers with an English literature 
background generally made inspiring companions. Their outlook on life was 
much broader than mine. They seemed fitter for life and its esthetic beauties 
than the professionally-schooled man. I began to feel an attachment to men 
with literary inclinations. At this time I decided not to continue my study of 
engineering but to enter a college for a study of the humanities. I know this 
study will open up new pleasures and appreciations, and above all give me a 
greater perspective of life. 


These expressions are typical ones. They indicate an earnest- 
ness which is sincere and practical. With such students English 
instruction will need to observe a subtle discrimination. “The 
hungry sheep look up,” and it will not be possible to “shove away 
the worthy bidden guest.” Whether the change is easily percep- 
tible or not, the teaching of English will undergo a metamorphosis 
now that the war is over. This change may be hardly noticeable 
to the teacher, and it may occur almost without his realizing it. 
But occur it will, for methods and materials must always be evolved 
from the necessities of those who are being taught. 
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LONG smoldering fire burst into flames at a meeting of the 
A English Teachers Department of the North Carolina Educa- 
tion Association in Raleigh, March, 1942. The English teachers 
of the state had long felt that their association should make an 
organized effort to take a more active part in such aspects of their 
work as the selection of textbooks, curricula construction, and the 
improvement of instruction generally. 

The time was ripe. A twelfth grade had been added to the 
school system of the state by a legislative vote in 1941. There was 
an immediate need for a changed and extended curriculum. Under 
the leadership of Miss Hattie Parrott, chairman of the Language 
Arts Committee, changes in the language arts program for the 
elementary school had been made and were about to be published 
in the mimeographed experimental edition, A Suggested Twelve 
Year Program for the North Carolina Public Schools. Before this 
bulletin could be mimeographed and distributed, however, it was 
apparent that another bulletin should be published and that a new 
high school English course of study should be set up and included 
in this bulletin. 

Meanwhile a two-day conference in Chapel Hill for the English 
teachers of the state had been planned as a result of a desire ex- 
pressed at the March, 1942, meeting. During the conference, 
May 1-2, all discussions were centered around the high school Eng- 
lish course of study in the forthcoming twelve-year program. Group 
meetings and two general meetings resulted in the acceptance of a 
general philosophy of the teaching of English and tentative plans 
for a course of study. 

Immediately following the conference, leaders in the twelve-year 
program asked some English teachers to participate in a language 
arts workshop to be set up at the Woman’s College during the 
summer of 1942. This workshop, under the direction of Miss Grace 
Brunson of Winston-Salem, was composed of twelve or fourteen 
teachers who worked for six weeks on the language arts program. 
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The responsibility for the high school course of study in English 
was assumed by four English teachers who were a part of the 
workshop. They were Miss Marguerite Herr, Miss Cathleen Pike, 
Miss Alice Dixon, and Miss Frances Ledbetter. The philosophy 
of the teaching of English and the suggestions which were adopted 
at the conference in Chapel Hill were made a part of the high 
school English course of study. The work of the language arts 
workshop was printed in 1942 in A Suggested Twelve Year Pro- 
gram for the North Carolina Public Schools. 

The curriculum in English continued, however, to be a major 
concern of the English teachers in North Carolina. It was dis- 
cussed in the general and small-group conferences of the English 
Institute held in Chapel Hill in 1943. Local councils, organized 
in many cities and counties in the state, built their programs 
around the high school English course of study. Some groups 
studied the question of how much grammar should be included in 
the high school years. Other groups devoted themselves to litera- 
ture and composition. In 1943-44 when an entire bulletin devoted 
to the language arts was to be published, the English teachers of 
North Carolina, through their local councils and state committees, 
were ready and eager to undertake the major responsibility for the 
high school English course of study. In response to a letter sent 
out by the chairman of the central committee, local groups collected 
samples of successful English teaching practices. A committee of 
English teachers worked out minimum essentials in grammar. The 
same committee collected and edited the material with the aid of 
Dr. E. H. Hartsell, executive secretary of the N. C. English 
Teachers, and of Mr. James S. Tippett, consultant for the State 
Department of Public Instruction. The final editing and ar- 
rangement of the entire bulletin was by the chairman of the Lan- 
guage Arts Committee in the Twelve-Year Program, Miss Hattie 
Parrott. On the whole, however, the present high school course of 
study in English in the bulletin, Language Arts in the Public 
Schools of North Carolina, is the product of scores of English 
teachers working together coéperatively to produce a course of 
study for the high schools of North Carolina. 

Realizing that any course of study can be improved and that 
changing conditions demand changing curricula, the curriculum 
committee of the North Carolina English Teachers is preparing 
now for the next revision of the English course of study, be it two 
or ten years hence. Miss Frances Haywood, the present chairman, 
has on hand several studies made by members of the curriculum 
committee. A survey showing the frequency of certain types of 
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errors made by graduates of high schools now in college is also 
nearing completion. 


The Language Arts Bulletin 


Language Arts in the Public Schools of North Carolina con- 
tains, according to its table of contents, the following: a fore- 
word by Supt. Clyde Erwin, a preface by Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, 
acknowledgments of aid by Miss Hattie Parrott, a special message 
to the teachers, a suggested outline course of study for grades one 
through twelve, a general bibliography, and an appendix. 

The special message for teachers suggests that the bulletin is to 
be considered as a guide, that all language arts teachers should 
study and know the bulletin as a whole, that the child and the 
community should be considered in planning a curriculum, that 
speech correction should be pursued throughout the entire pro- 
gram, that children must be prepared or made ready for a learning 
experience, that time should be spent in acquainting the home with 
school purposes and procedures, that children should have an in- 
dividual bookshelf at home, that teachers should know children’s 
literature, that teaching of the language arts must be concerned 
with the improvement of tastes and skills, and that the bulletin is 
not final and conclusive because no course of study can ever be 
that. 

The “Overview,” coming at the beginning of the suggested out- 
line course of study, refers to the abundant opportunities in the 
schools for growth in the language arts, the need for useful skills, 
and to the fact that there must be individual differences in achieve- 
ment and mastery. In a section labeled “Introduction” in the 
“Overview” a democratic philosophy of education is stated. 

The material for grades one through seven is organized under 
the following heads: expression (oral and written) , spelling, hand- 
writing, and reading. Under each one of the heads there is an ex- 
planation of the meaning of the term, a list of objectives, activities 
for each grade, desirable outcomes, and a selected bibliography. For 
each grade there is an illustrative unit given in detail, and inter- 
spersed throughout are attractive pictures of boys and girls in school 
participating in the activities mentioned in the course of study. 

The eighth grade program and the high school course of study, 
in contrast to the material for grades one through seven, is arranged 
by years rather than by divisions of the language arts. Provision 
is made, however, for each division in each grade. The introduc- 
tion to the material for grades nine through * «lve suggests methods 
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for the articulation of elementary school and high school instruc- 
tion, explains extensive reading, and oral and written expression 
as commonly understood on the high school level. 

Noteworthy features of the high school course of study are the 
provisions made for the mastery of minimum essentials in grammar, 
the detailed suggestions for corrective reading in the ninth grade, 
and detailed illustrative units that teachers can use as models in 
planning their work for each year in literature, composition, and 
grammar. 

Although one or two units provide for correlation (the health 
unit in the ninth grade), the emphasis is on the development in 
English classes of the ability to write and speak correctly and to 
read literature with appreciation and understanding. 

The general bibliography given at the conclusion of the high 
school section contains a fairly good list of books, bulletins, year- 
books, and magazines that would be helpful to the elementary and 
high school teachers of the language arts. The list is informative 
but not exhaustive. 

The appendix contains the discussions and presentations of a 
few selected topics, many of which are touched upon in the course 
of study. The topics were presented as answers to specific ques- 
tions asked by teachers. They deal with the following: phonetics, 
speech, oral reading, recreatory reading, story telling, dramatics, 
book reports, use of the library, and tests and measurements. Each 
one of these topics is presented fully and should be of considerable 
aid to the teachers who wish aid on any one of these topics. 

The parts of the course of study mentioned above seem to in- 
dicate an honest and conscientious attempt on the part of those 
making the course of study to help the language arts teacher for- 
mulate a philosophy in keeping with the present trends of educa- 
tion and to give her aid, both general and specific, in her problems 
and in her day-to-day work with pupils. Sometimes the material 
in the special message to teachers and in the overview seems to be 
somewhat general and occasionally to overlap. The organization 
of the material in the elementary school may be a bit bewildering; 
the elementary teacher may have some trouble in finding under 
four or five heads material for one grade; however, the material 
does emphasize the continuity of the material in the elementary 
grades. The suggestions in the high school section seem more 
specific than the suggestions for the elementary grade. On the 
whole, however, the fact that the book has created unusual interest 
among language arts teachers in all grades is evidence of its stimu- 
lating effect and value. 











Beside the Wailing Wall 
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PRAWLED LAZILY across the davenport in his mother’s living 
S room, Harry, a junior in high school, was engrossed in a book. 
“How do you like that book, Harry?” inquired his English teacher, 
a roomer in the home. 

“Oh, this is O. K.” he replied, adding, “Why don’t you have 
some like this on the parallel reading list?” 

“That one is on the list,” answered the teacher, smiling. 

“Oh, heck!” was the response, “I wish you had not told me; 
that will probably spoil it.” 

All of us have had Harrys in our classes. No doubt their atti- 
tude is in part our fault though the human tendency to resist any 
requirement, even the least exacting, is also responsible. Most 
teachers of English have already found part of the answer to the 
problem: forget the required reading list; let supplementary reading 
be extensive. Still, many pupils find themselves at a loss to know 
what to read unless there is a suggested list of titles. It is the 
opinion of many high school librarians and English teachers that 
every book in the school library which is not a reference book or 
of a reference nature should be accepted to fill reading require- 
ments. Besides these, other books recommended by teachers and 
by any one trained to deal with youth’s reading may be counted 
on a student's reading record. The present tendency to encourage 
the reading of contemporary books as well as the classics and stand- 
ards is one which contributes to more interesting book lists. 
Whether of permanent value or not, books written today are suit- 
able for information on current topics which the modern curricu- 
lum recognizes and includes. Only in recent writing can supple- 
mentary, course-enriching material be found on such topics as the 
world of tomorrow, inter-racial and international relations, new 
vocations, and the latest inventions and scientific discoveries. For 
the newly awakened interest in Bible courses there are current 
books interpreting that finest of old literature to this generation. 


The recognition of the new does not mean, however, discarding 
the old. Perhaps some of us have made mistakes in the past by 
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requiring the extra-class reading of such authors as Shakespeare 
whom few high school students are able to understand and appre- 
ciate without the guidance of a teacher; nevertheless, there are 
many standard authors whose works these young people can read 
for themselves. Some teachers of literature feel, no doubt rightly 
so, that books by such authors should be required reading. In a 
course of American literature pupils are often attracted to our na- 
tive authors and will gladly read Hawthorne, Cooper, Clemens, 
Whittier, Poe, Emily Dickinson, and others. Nor can we afford to 
waste our heritage from other lands, especially from Great Britain. 
Defoe, Kipling, Melville, Scott, Stevenson, Austen, Bronté, Thack- 
eray, Dickens, George Eliot, Browning, Shelley, Burns, ‘Tennyson, 
Dumas, and Hugo are among those who offer a wealth of fine, 
interesting reading for the young people who are introduced to 
them. As parallel reading for the English course, a group of the 
classics and standards may be listed with the requirement that 
part of the year’s reading be chosen from this list. At the same time 
that we are listening to and trying to answer satisfactorily the ac- 
cusations of our pupils against reading requirements, we do not 
wish to give them cause for future discontent by failing to encour- 
age the reading of literature which is not contemporary but timeless. 

Let us consider other complaints against supplementary reading 
which are heard from high school pupils. The librarian often 
hears: “How do these teachers expect us to read all these books— 
ten for English, three for French, six for history, and four for sci- 
ence? A fellow wants to do something else besides study and read!” 
For years we have said, “Every teacher is an English teacher”; but 
usually we seemed to be referring to the teaching of grammar and 
spelling. As a teacher of English, every member of the faculty can 
help in the reading program of the school. If there is a minimum 
number of books to be read and of reports to be made, the respon- 
sibility of receiving and recording these may be divided among the 
teachers. If the program of reading is less rigid, every teacher may 
encourage pupils to read the popularly written, interesting books in 
his field. The head of the English department or the librarian 
may be the coordinator and keep records such as reading cards, but 
each teacher should send to the coordinator a list of reading done 
by pupils in connection with his classes. By such cooperation a 
program could be planned by which slow readers would not be 
discouraged because they feel that each teacher has assigned reading 
without considering the work required in other classes. 

Another plaintive cry comes to our ears: “Why won’t Zane 


t 


Grey’s and Grace i.-vingston Hill’s books count?” In answering, 
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we teachers are divided. Some of us feel that any reading is better 
than no reading; others think that some minimum qualifications 
of books recognized for supplementary reading should be estab- 
lished; but we are beginning to agree that we have to take the pupil 
where we find him and lead on from there. As some one has said, 
“Get away from the ‘must diet’ of reading.” We may use the “lad- 
der” method of interesting a girl in books other than the over- 
sentimental love story. De Leeuv’s books will often appeal to 
young people just becoming interested in love stories. And from 
that author they may go on to appreciate still better books. The in- 
terest in westerns may be turned from Grey to Will James and so 
on to other authors and to more varied subjects. 

Again we stand by the wailing wall and hear: “I don’t mind 
reading the books, but I hate to report on them.” It seems to me 
that book reports often are of doubtful value. As a check to pre- 
vent cheating, they are almost useless; as a method of encouraging 
reading—well, just listen to that wail. In one article on the sub- 
ject an English teacher suggests that a report include only author, 
title, and an honest opinion of the contents of the book. Even that 
lenient requirement frightens some; they do not know exactly what 
their opinion is. They like the book or dislike it; they do not 
know why. They should, of course, be helped to evaluate books, 
but need every book read be treated in like manner? I have tried 
a report of author, title, and the statement, “I have read this book.” 
Oral reports are time consuming but more interesting to most 
pupils; and they have the added advantage of interesting other 
pupils in the book discussed. Games, such as one called “Who 
am I?” are a form of report. In this the pupil who had read a 
novel or a biography described a character without giving his name 
and ended with the question, “Who am I?” His classmates then 
guessed the answer. One bright youngster, without waiting to be 
called upon, responded to a description of Scarlet O’Hara in the 
words of Rhett Butler, “My dear, I don’t give a damn,” to the 
amusement of the class and the enlivement of book reporting 
period. The possibilities for types of reports are almost unlimited; 
the objectives: to encourage the best reading of which the child is 
capable; not to kill the pupil’s interest with boring reports nor the 
teacher with the burden of correcting them. 

These are some pupils’ complaints against the reading program 
and a few suggestions toward answering them. When the com- 
plete answer is found, extra-class reading will be a pleasure for 
all concerned. 
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SUGGESTIONS OF RECENT Books FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING IN HIGH SCHOOL 





I. For Interesting Reading on the More Inclusive Book List 
Wilder, Laura I. These Happy Golden Years. Harper, 1943. 
Stone, Irving. Immortal Wife. Doubleday, 1944. 

Frost, Robert. Come In. Holt, 1943. 


Il. For Current Interests 
A. Vocations 
De Leeuv, Adele L. Doctor Ellen. Macmillan, 1944. 
B. World of Tomorrow 
Cooley, D. G. Your World Tomorrow. Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 1944. 
C. Inter-racial and International Relations 
Embree, E. R. 13 Against the Odds. Viking, 1944. 
Strong, Anna L. Peoples of the USSR. Macmillan, 1944. 
D. Religion 
Fitch, Florence M. One God. Lothrop, 1944. 
Bible. Selections. Book of Books; ed. by W. O. Sypherd. Knopf, 1944. 
III. For Various Departments 
A. Science 
Wood, Laura N. Raymond L. Ditmars. Messner, 1944. 
B. History 
Benet, Stephen V. America. Farrar, 1944. 
Ryerson, Florence & Clements, Colin C. Harriet. Scribner, 1943. 
C. Geography 
Stefansson, Evelyn. Here Is Alaska. Scribner, 1943. 
D. American Literature 
Botkin, B. A. Treasury of American Folklore. Crown, 1944. 


y 


IV. 


For the Teachers and the Librarian 
Fargo, Lucile F. Activity Book, No. 2. American Library Association, 1945. 


















And Still They Ride 


3 MAR JoORIE CRAIG 


Brevard College, Brevard, N. C. 
Lea) 


S A SURVIVAL of the chivalric tournament that came into 
A England about the time of the Norman Conquest and into 
America with early settlers or about 1840, the sport of riding at 
the ring still persists in the South. Recorded in literature and prac- 
ticed in the life of the people, it is a colorful remnant of medieval- 
ism in a thoroughly modern setting. 

Today's participants are knights on horseback, carrying lances 
seven to eight feet in length, charging down the field toward a 
target. The objective is not the medieval one of impaling a foe 
on the point of a sword or lance, nor unseating an opponent, but 
the securing of several small suspended rings in a very brief period 
of time. 

The reward for skill is the honor of serving as king of the tour- 
nament, of crowning the Queen of Love and Beauty or her at- 
tendants, and incidentally some kind of material compensation. 

The popularity of the sport has waxed and waned; but two 
forces which infused new vigor into it were the Eglinton Tourna- 
ment! of 1839, in Ayrshire, Scotland, soon after the coronation of 
Queen Victoria, and the novels of Sir Walter Scott—Ivanhoe in 
particular.? 

William Gilmor, an American spectator at the Eglinton Tour- 
nament, came home and staged the brilliant Vineyard Tourney in 
Maryland in 1840, described in fascinating detail by Hanson Hiss 
in “The Knights of the Lance in the South,” in Outing for January 
1898. Of the tournament as it was conducted in South Carolina 
before the Civil War, the inquiring reader can find ample and 
interesting information in Herbert Ravenel Sass’s Look Back to 
Glory. This description, says Mr. Sass, is based on actual records 
and authentic procedure. 

2 For a full account read “The Eglinton Tournament—The Last Tournament, 1839,” 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 162 (December 1897), 810 ff.; and for a detailed 


version of the same event in fiction consult Endymion, by Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of 
Beaconsfield, pages 27 ff. 

2 For evidences of Scott’s influence see the following: Hamilton James Eckenrode, 
Jefferson Davis, President of the South, pp. 10-11; William E. Dodd, The Cotton King- 
dom, pp. 62-63 and 81; Grace Warren Landrum, “Sir Walter Scott and His Literary 
Rivals in the Old South,” American Literature, Il (1930-81), 263. 

3 In a letter to the writer of this article, dated May 16, 1935. 
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From 1840 to 1914 the South saw many a gallant ride at the 
ring and crown the Queen of Love and Beauty. Many an elo- 
quent oration was delivered at the coronation. Many a splendid 
tournament ball concluded the festivities of the day. 

States in which records of the occurrence of this sport have been 
found frequently before and after the Civil War are those along the 
South Atlantic seaboard (with the exception of Florida) and their 
adjacent neighbors—West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, and Texas. Outstanding fictional material on the 
Southern tournament between 1840 and 1914—its most colorful 
period—is accessible in The Valiants of Virginia, by Hallie Ermine 
Rives; Heaven Trees, by Stark Young; Marching On, by James 
Boyd; Roll, Jordan, Roll, by Julia Peterkin; Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come and A Knight of the Cumberland, by John Fox, 
Jr.; and Look Back to Glory, by Herbert Ravenel Sass.5 

Between the First and the Second World War stretches a period 
obviously modern and contemporaneous. It is from evidence of 
the survival of the tournament during these years, however, that 
the conclusion can be drawn that it has not died out. Abundant 
proof is available to show its continuance in Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and the Carolinas. 

Of this chivalric pastime in Maryland Mr. J. Hall Pleasants, 
Corresponding Secretary of the Maryland Historical Society, says: 
“, .. the Tournament is still very much alive in Maryland. These 
Tournaments are usually held in the various counties every Au- 
tumn, and perhaps a dozen or more are reported in the Baltimore 
newspapers every year.” ‘Two magazine articles which corroborate 
this statement may be found in the April number of Playground 
for 19217 and the July Cosmopolitan for 1935.8 One interesting 
aspect of the former is its description of present-day usage. 

Virginia holds the tournament today in connection with county 
or state fairs and Fourth of July celebrations. Two such events 
were the County Fair Tournament of New Kent in September, 
1933, and the County Fair Tournament in Charles City County 
in the fall of 1934. In a footnote written in 1930 Miss Grace 
Warren Landrum says: “Today they [tournaments] exist, in greatly 
modified form, in the counties of Accomac, Northampton, Nance- 
mond, Warwick, Gloucester, Isle of Wight, Dinwiddie, and doubt- 


*See “Tournaments of the Past in the South” for records of the tournament between 
1840 and 1914, this being the second chapter of an unpublished master’s thesis in Eng- 
lish at the University of North Carolina, written by Marjorie Craig in 1935. The title 
is Survivals of the Chivalric Tournament in Southern Life and Literature. 

5 Ibid. 


* Letter to the present writer, headed Baltimore, Maryland, December 17, 1934. 

7F. B. Bamberger, “Rural Tournaments,” Playground, XV (April 1921), 42-43. 

® Doris Rand, “The Knight and the Unromantic Maiden,’ Hearst's International- 
Cosmopolitan, 589 (July 1935), 54 ff. 
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less other sections of Virginia.”® In the Richmond Times-Dispatch 
for July 16, 1935, appeared an account of a tournament at the 
bicentennial anniversary of Hanover County on June 15. 

In West Virginia the tournament has been held annually at 
Elkins, in Randolph County, for several successive years, as late as 
1934, with riders coming mainly from Mineral and Hardy Counties. 
Another was staged at Moorefield on July 4, 1935; there the gov- 
ernor of the state delivered the coronation address. 

An outstanding traditional event in North Carolina has been 
the Laurel Tilting Tournament presented annually between 1925 
and 1935 by the Tryon Riding and Hunt Club. The Paramount 
Picture Company has shown scenes involving the 125 members of 
the cast in some 3,000 theaters. Besides the King, Queen, Attend- 
ants, and Knights, there are monks, dancing girls and boys, beg- 
gars with donkeys, strolling musicians, minstrels, acrobats, poach- 
ers, and other medieval personnel. A ball comes at the close of 
the day. Mr. Charles Lynch, Secretary of the Club, has furnished 
interesting photographs of a recent Tryon tournament. 

Superior Court Judge Allen Gwyn, of Reidsville, N. C., has 
ridden in the tournaments in Reidsville and Ruffin and has once 
served as orator for the occasion. 

Master of the Hounds at Southern Pines was the late James 
Boyd. On being asked the nature of his acquaintance with tour- 
naments as he pictured them in Marching On, he replied: “I got 
my material from seeing tournaments and from talking to older 
men who recalled them when they were elaborate and romantic.”1° 


Concerning the South Carolina tournaments of today another 
well-known contemporary writer gives first-hand evidence. Mrs. 
Julia Peterkin says, in a letter written April 1935: “The tilting 
tournaments are still a part of the life here. Only a month ago, 
a very large one was held at Cameron, S. C., about fifteen miles 
away. It’s great fun to watch the riders. My account of these 
tournaments comes entirely from observation. I might even have 
added that my saddle horse has been used by my son in them be- 
cause it has a smoother gait at high speed than his own horse.” 

Mrs. Peterkin doubtless refers to the tournament held at Cam- 
eron on February 22, 1935, in honor of Washington’s Birthday. An 
article published in the newspaper the day before, besides stating 
the usual plan of procedure, included this announcement—“Imme- 
diately following the Lancing Tournament there will be races run 
by horses ridden in the Lancing Tournament, said races to be 


® Landrum, op. cit., page 264, note 3. 
10 Letter dated May 1, 1935. 
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governed by Jockey Club Rules. There will, also, be another fea- 
ture—a Plantation Mule Race; the mules will be ridden by ne- 
grofe]s from various plantations.””11 

Mr. Herbert Ravenel Sass, whose Look Back to Glory stands 
foremost among present-day tournament chronicles (lending new 
impetus, perhaps, to the observance of the ceremony in the South) , 
kindly furnished the writer of this article a clipping from the 
Charleston News & Courier for May 18, 1935, which gives an ac- 
count of a recent tournament at St. Matthews, S. C. 

A letter from Mr. W. R. Symmes, Attorney, of St. Matthews, 
S. C., written April 25, 1935, contains this passage: “About 1925 a 
tournament was held at Singleton, near St. Matthews, the home 
place of Henry Wienges. The course was run on his race track 
where he trained his thoroughbreds for the tracks of the West. 
Since that time a tournament has been . . . held at the State Fair 
in Columbia, and many tournaments in this vicinity. ... In the 
city of Aiken there was a tournament held at its centennial some 
weeks ago and the large polo field was a mass of humanity. St. 
Matthews, Cameron, Pinewood, Sumter, Bishopville and towns in 
the vicinity of these have proven the most popular at this ancient 
sport since 1925.” 

Other interesting details taken from Mr. Symmes’ letter are 
here summarized. The officials are three judges, two heralds, one 
marshal, and one time-keeper. The knights at the beginning ride 
to the judges’ stand and are given the charge. This procession is 
led by the marshal and heralds. After the charge they return to a 
place below the beginning point with one herald, and this herald 
announces the knight who is about to charge. This fact is also 
announced by the herald at the judges’ stand. The herald calls the 
knight’s name and starts him with a command, as, for example, 
“ “Knight of Singleton,’ prepare to charge. ... Charge, Sir Knight!” 
This knight then runs the hundred-yard course, trying to catch the 
three rings on his lance. The speed is usually six seconds from the 
start to the last ring. If the rider does not make the time, his run 
is thrown out. He has three runs in rotation down the course. 
The perfect score is nine rings. Rings caught must be delivered 
to the judges at their stand in order to be counted. If caught and 
dropped off the lance before delivery, the lost rings are not counted. 
The rings are twenty-five yards apart; the lances are about eight 
feet long and resemble a pool cue. Some of the knights are so 
adept at the art that it takes sometimes a dozen runs to break 
a tie. 


11 “Lancing Tournament . .. at Cameron,” The Calhoun Times, St. Matthews, 8S. C.., 
February 21, 1935, p. 1. 
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The knights select their own riding name and are dressed with 
sash, plumage, and other fancy adornment. Usually a crown and 
a purple robe are placed upon the queen. The winners are 
awarded appropriate presents, such as loving cups engraved for 
the event, along with saddles, bridles, blankets, and the like. This 
occurs at the coronation. “If the winner is any sort of a knight,” 
maintains Mr. Symmes, “he usually places a kiss on his queen when 
he places the crown.” 

Another recent South Carolina tournament was held at Walter- 
boro on July 4, 1935. The main events were the ladies’ tilting 
contest, the junior race, and the men’s lancing tournament. 

Thus are the tournaments carried on in South Carolina today. 

Considering the Southern tournaments as a survival, one finds 
it interesting to compare them with their medieval predecessors. 
As the older tournaments were held on practically every occasion 
of public rejoicing, so one finds records of Southern tournaments 
at Christmas (compare this with King Arthur’s custom) , on July 4, 
at American Legion celebrations, harvest jubilees, riding school 
festivals, and county and state fairs. (The fact that cavalrymen 
during the Civil War engaged in this pastime between periods of 
actual fighting closely parallels medieval usage.) The lists, too, 
originally in an open field, are still located in a suitable meadow or 
pasture; sometimes even a wide street is used. The favorite places, 
however, are the race-track and the fair-ground. 

Since distinction in the sport today is won only by knights who 
perfect their technique through careful practice, some riders train 
their mounts for tournament running from the time that the horses 
are young colts. Participation in the sport today calls for expert 
horsemanship, just as the sixteenth century tourney required of a 
gentleman experience in managing the “great horse.” For this 
reason riding at the ring is often associated with horse races and 
riding schools. 

The status of the participants used to be determined by birth 
and social position; today it is based more on their financial stand- 
ing and ability to own and ride fine horses. The poor have never 
had the leisure nor the means to indulge in this sport. 

The names assumed by the riders are often identical with those 
used in the Middle Ages, the “Black Knight” remaining unfailingly 
popular. Costumes, too, have in some cases preserved the gorgeous- 
ness of Tudor array; but the tendency is toward simplicity. Nor 
are the events on the program knightly activities exclusively. As 
the tournament at Ashby de la Zouche made provision, on the last 
day, for the cruder sports of the peasantry, so has the Southern 
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tournament added the gander-pulling and features of self-burlesque. 

Spectators, though predominantly from the so-called leisure 
class, usually represent the entire local population. The crowning 
of the Queen of Love and Beauty and her Maids of Honor has 
changed little. Prizes still include fine horses, saddles, bridles, silver 
spurs, silver vessels, money, and a variety of other thing donated by 
some firm or store. The riders of today sometimes sell their serv- 
ices to a fair to furnish amusement for the spectators, just as some 
medieval knights made a business of going from tournament to 
tournament to win rich rewards. 


There are, on the other hand, decided differences between the 
older tournaments and the modern ones. No heavy armor is now 
worn. The warlike element and consequent danger of death are 
gone. Participants can come from any social class. Humorous 
features, both in the names of the knights and in special events, 
are more plentiful than they were in the old European tourna- 
ments. And finally, today even the ladies are riding at the ring. 

Why, we would ask in conclusion, has the tournament thus 
survived in the South? Certainly there have been forces opposing 
its existence. In this age of machinery and mass production the 
automobile and aeroplane have taken the place of the horse to so 
great an extent that only the wealthy or promoters of commercial- 
ized recreation can afford the luxury of fine riding horses. Nor has 
the tournament been exempt from the ridicule of modern writers 
(witness the satire of Mark Twain and Mr. John Erskine). There 
must be, then, potent reasons for its continuance. 


The first of these reasons is the drama inherent in the tourna- 
ment—drama for which the average American pioneer was starved. 
The second reason is its social significance. Southern homes were 
often widely scattered, and amusements which brought together the 
riders and spectators also afforded opportunities for intellectual 
stimulus as well as eye-appeal. This point, particularly, is stressed 
in Look Back to Glory. A third and final reason is that the South 
has remained closer in spirit to its Western European origins than 
any other section of the country. Many Southerners make a point 
of knowing their family history and of preserving family tradition 
from generation to generation. Since the tournament is a part of 
this tradition, one is not surprised that it persists. Perhaps under- 
neath its brave tinsel and elaborate show lies something that ap- 
peals permanently to man’s gallantry and love of old romance. 
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NYONE who proposes to make a professional talk about humor 
risks a passage between the Scylla of anecdotage and the 
Charybdis—fearsome gulf!—of philosophy. Unlike the trained din- 
ner speaker, I have no card catalog of anecdotes; indeed I think 
that even the best and happiest jokes remembered in tranquillity 
by the happiest and best minds—say by Mr. Bishop in A Treasury 
of British Humor, or the Whites in A Sub-Treasury of American 
Humor—even these, pressed in 800-page volumes, lose a part of their 
juices. The rarest flower in a herbarium never startles and delights 
as it does in the woods. As for philosophy—well, why is it that 
when the philosophers write about humor they give you the im- 
pression of knowing all about the subject except the feeling of 
having experienced it? 

I take my start from a different quarter; and here let me confess 
that my subject, the “Mission of Humor,” is stolen,—and stolen 
from a church, at that; none other than the old First Parish Church, 
a couple of blocks down the street, whose pastor in my under- 
graduate days was the wise and urbane Samuel McChord Crothers. 
The most helpful book to me, as a beginning teacher, was his The 
Gentle Reader, and one of the best essays in that volume was on 
“The Mission of Humor.” At one point in that essay he says: 


“Were I appointed to consider applicants for teachers’ certificates, . . . I 
should hand each candidate Lamb’s essays on “The Old and the New School- 
master’ and on ‘Imperfect Sympathies.’ I should make him read them to him- 
self. ... If his countenance never relaxed, as if he were saying “That's so,’ I 
should withhold the certificate. I should not consider him a fit person to have 
charge of innocent youth.” 


Evidently Dr. Crothers felt that teaching, like preaching, though 
a serious profession, needn’t be a solemn one. 

What, then, is the mission of humor in the teaching of English? 
Clearly we don’t mean the writing of little schoolmasterish jokes 
in the margins of our textbooks and lesson plans and repeating 


* Reprinted from the January number of The English Leaflet by permission of the 
author and the editor of the Leaflet. 
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them, right on time, yearly; that habit has been for centuries a 
standing joke,—on the teacher. 


Full well they laughed, with counterfeited glee, 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he. 


And even more certainly, we don’t mean what our pupils call 
“sarcasm,” by which they mean any witticism they don’t understand, 
but that they think may be aimed at them or, worse still, at a bosom 
friend. It’s using an unfair weapon; the pupil sees the flash, or 
feels the prick of the rapier, and he has no weapon to strike back 
with. Let your humor be his kind; put yourself in the crowd, not 
against it. 

There are classroom situations where that kind of humor, or 
of insight, if you prefer, clears the air. I knew a young apprentice 
teacher in a rather tough junior high school who was observing, in 
the back of a study hall kept by a regular teacher. One thing she 
observed was that a big and unruly boy was chewing gum, against 
a strict rule. She caught his eye,—and simply winked! The boy 
rose, shambled to the waste basket with his gum, and went back to 
his seat with a grin. Another young teacher, just out of normal 
school, had a little one-room school on the coast of Maine. Just 
off the school grounds an arm of the bay filled a deep and rocky 
chasm a yard or more wide, one side of which was noticeably higher 
than the other. She was alarmed to see the boys jumping, at peril 
of their lives, from the high to the lower side, walking around, and 
doing it again despite all she could say or command. At length, 
mustering all her courage, she made the jump herself, then turned 
and made the jump up to the higher side, which none of them had 
dared to do. She then calmly said, “That's all of jumping,” and it 
was; they were all with her. 


My theme, however, is not so much what humor can do to help 
the teacher, as what it should do for the maturing of the pupil. 
For the younger pupils are often still in that primitive stage that 
is too aptly described by those philosophers who explain humor as 
the pleasure we take in seeing other people in trouble, and feeling 
superior to them. As Ko-Ko sings, “To make the punishment fit 
the crime” becomes a “source of innocent merriment.” ‘This may 
be true enough in the land of the Mikado; they tell strange tales 
of Japs (and Nazis, too) watching with delight the sufferings of 
their prisoners under torture. But it is not in the great tradition 
of humor as we understand it. There’s no malice, ahd no superi- 
ority feeling, in or toward the Wife of Bath, or Falstaff, or Don 
Quixote, or Gargantua. There’s none towards Mrs. Hokinson’s 
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ever fatuous club woman; she’s indigenous not only to Bronxville, 
but equally to Newtonville; she’s our next-door neighbor,—if, in- 
deed, she isn’t us! And why has the army taken the Sad Sack to its 
heart? Because they have a contempt for him? No; because every 
G.I. says “That's me!” 

Let’s come back to Dr. Crothers, to see what humor meant to 
him. His point may be summarized like this: 


This is a big world, and it is serious business to live in it. . .. Great 
tasks are set before us. When art and science and philosophy have done their 
best (to systematize, to make reasonable and manageable, the universe as we 
see it) there are facts that will not fit in; what are we to do with all the 
unseen incongruities which mock at our wisdom and destroy the symmetry of 
our ideas? ... Just here comes the beneficent mission of humor. It takes 
these unassorted realities that are the despair of the sober intelligence, and 
extracts from them pure joy. . . . Humor is the frank enjoyment of the 
imperfect. 


Now that view of humor is the view of a mature mind; a mind 
that not only sees that art organizes a world in terms of beauty and 
joy, that science organizes it in terms of the laws of the physical 
universe, and philosophy in terms of the laws of abstract thought, 
but sees also—as the greatest artists, scientists, philosophers have 
seen—that our systems never comprise the whole, and Crothers finds 
delight in that fact, also. This may not be quite what Meredith 
meant by “thoughtful laughter,” but it is far from the “loud laugh 
that speaks the vacant mind.” My whole plea is that in those high 
school years, when laughter is so spontaneous, so hearty, so much 
enjoyed, its sources be enriched, through understanding and friendly 
insight, so that it becomes increasingly a source of deeper joy and 
refreshment; in short, becomes mature. In his thoughtful book 
Native American Humor, Walter Blair has traced the ripening 
of our national sense of humor from the rough horseplay and crude 
jokes of the frontier toward a richer, more rewarding humor that 
penetrates to the inner springs of human nature; and it is such a 
ripening and maturing that I have in mind for the high school age. 

At this point, I seem to hear the voice of the familiar devil of 
education who is always demanding practical application and use- 
fulness. He says, “Aren’t you just seeking escape? What good does 
humor do, practically, to justify allowing it in the schools?” 


Let me tell you a story that I heard very recently from an hon- 
ored Radcliffe alumna, who is also one of the major delights of the 
theater,—Josephine Hull. Earlier in the war, she went to Holly- 
wood to make a film of Arsenic and Old Lace, which was to be 
sent to all the army camps. She had some misgivings about how the 
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film might be received, so near to actual battle. But when it was 
shown, she began to get letters, hundreds of letters, from army men 
all over the world,—England, Africa, Sicily, Italy, the Pacific: “This 
is just what we need!” One man wrote that it was being shown in > 
his camp in North Africa just before the American boys were 
thrown in, at great sacrifice, to drive Rommel back through that 
mountain pass. The film had just reached the point where the 
man who thinks he’s Teddy Roosevelt rushes up the stairs, wheels 
around and shouts “Charge!” At that moment, the call to arms 
came; and every man sprang to his feet shouting “Charge!”, and 
in that mood set out for the fight. 

That’s one thing humor does; it helps you over the tough spots. 
And that’s why war so often produces humor. Which of our peace- 
time humorous magazines have the vigorous, virile humor you find 
in The Best from Yank? 

Humor helps, too, in the fight against evil. They knew in the 
Middle Ages that the devil himself can be defeated by a ready wit; 
you find it in the earlier ballads, those of the “Riddles Wisely Ex- 
pounded” type. There’s the one about the devil disguised as a 
knight who “has been wooing at monie a place” who waylays the 
widow’s daughter, who “was both bauld and bricht.” He asks her 
ten riddles, which she must answer right, or the Devil will carry 
her off. 


O what is higher than the tree? 
And what is deeper than the sea? 


and so on, to 
What is waur (worse) than a woman was? 


He evidently had Eve in mind. But the “bold and bright” girl is 
ready for him; she knows all the answers: 


Heaven is higher nor the tree, 
And Hell is deeper nor the sea. 


And Clootie’s waur nor a woman was. 


And on hearing his own name spoken boldly out in broad Scots, 
the Devil vanishes “in a blazing flame.” 

How much we gain, sometimes, from looking at life from an 
unusual, even a topsy-turvy point of view! Things seen in their 
customary relation often look duller than they are; so familiar we 
don’t really see them at all. What a happy idea, in the mind of 
a real thinker, was Alice Through the Looking Glass! How often, 
as we laugh at its absurdities, we sober down and say “There's 
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something in it,—it means more than meets the eye.” “Alice” has 
been cited in more than one college course in philosophy. So also 
has Clarence Day’s This Simian World, in which Mr. Day shows 
the special peculiarities of a society sprung from the apes, and 
speculates as to the kind of civilization that would have evolved had 
the dominant race changed to be that of the cat tribe, or the ele- 
phants; in the first case, how silent, proud, and individualistic; in 
the other, how wise, how kind. 

Humor, poetry, and human insight working together can face 
even the gravest and least soluble problems; let us say the age-old 
problem of evil in a world ruled by a just and all-powerful God. 
Robert Frost,—the poet of our times who, to my mind, faces reality 
with the most courage and the subtlest insight,—can even make a 
comedy of the Book of Job. In The Masque of Reason, Job and 
his wife, God, and the Devil, centuries after the event, get together 
amicably and talk it all out. The discussion goes to some length, 
quietly enlivened by touches of Yankee humor in a mere suggestion 
of Yankee speech; but the upshot is an understanding not far, I 
believe, from what an advanced theologian would accept. Would 
that all grievances, personal and global, could be discussed with 
the same amicable will to understand. 

For back of all this, back of all we think or do today, lies our 
knowledge that global understanding must be achieved. We may 
have to stand on our heads to deal with the Antipodes; we may 
have to learn a looking-glass reversal of our ways of thinking; to 
abandon so much simian chatter for its own sake, to take on the 
wise and kindly patience of the elephant. We may have to match 
wits with the Devil; we can’t let the widow’s bright daughter put 
us to shame in recognizing the Devil when she sees him. But one 
key to global understanding is a common feeling for humor. How 
often Lincoln’s cabinet lost patience because he would tell funny 
stories! How often, in the photographs of Roosevelt, Churchill and 
Stalin in conference, you were sure that Roosevelt had been doing 
the same thing! Whatever a man’s race and color, if he and I laugh 
spontaneously at the same thing for the same reason, we can get 
together on practically everything else. If the road to Hell is paved 
with good intentions (and we have no end of such paving stones) , 
may it not be that the road to Heaven, and to that approximate 
Heaven on earth in which there shall be no more wars, may be 
paved with and lighted by humor? 
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ROBABLY the chief respect in which modern education is 
Pocus to folk education is that modern educators realize the 
importance of creation by the student. The creator-student, I be- 
lieve, is a better person than the student who merely memorizes 
and “learns.” The act of creation teaches understanding, so that 
a person who has attempted to write a poem sees better what is 
involved in poetry. The act of creation has psychological benefits, 
such as the release of emotions, self-understanding, and self-trust. 

Modern educators, however—or so it seems to me—have failed 
to see the importance of the critical mind, though it might be 
expected that they would have seen the close relationship between 
it and the creative mind. There has been no widespread attempt 
to teach the student to evaluate his own creations or the creations 
of others. Yet with lack of critical ability goes limitation of cre- 
ative ability. The creator worthy of the name knows that the most 
difficult part of his task lies not in invention but in discrimination 
between the worth of various ideas. Similarly, inability of the 
audience to evaluate indicates blunt perception, understanding, and 
appreciation. 

Though the ability to evaluate literary works is certainly later 
to appear in the life of the individual than is the ability to create, 
it is probably more important to the average person. Not all are 
creators, even for purely individual pleasure; but all are readers, 
and every reader must judge in rougher or finer degree what he 
reads. As a fulfillment of tendency to action, evaluation (and the 
improvement of the ability to evaluate) if properly approached is 
not an unpleasant task but a pleasure, as all action for which one 
is suited is pleasurable. As Ramon Fernandez has said, “The 
bringing of judgment into the life of the mind is an event as 
strange, as exciting, and as ‘romantic’ as the most savage exalta- 
tions of imagination and feeling. It probably answers a need as 
compelling as the ecstasy of the mystic, or the poet’s rapture.” The 
question for teachers, then, is not whether to teach the student 
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literary criticism but rather how to adapt the task and the ma- 
terials to the level of the learner, so that he may progress at a 
normal and pleasurable rate. 

First of all, I believe that all of a young student’s critical evalua- 
tion must be done in the field of modern and contemporary writ- 
ings. The high school student can learn a great deal about older 
works and he can appreciate some of their qualities, but he cannot 
judge these works as wholes. Too much preliminary knowledge 
is involved. The critic must see the work in relation to life and in 
relation to art. He must judge the writing on the basis of thought 
and of expression and artistic form. As an understanding of each 
of these elements can come only to a person who understands the 
habitual modes of thought, manners of expression, and art forms 
of the time surrounding the art product he is judging, the high 
school student is unprepared to judge anything written before the 
nineteenth century—if indeed he can go outside the twentieth cen- 
tury. But with twentieth century modes of thought, manners of 
expression, art forms he must be to some extent familiar. There- 
fore he possesses, though not in absolute degree, the requisites of 
criticism. 

As the student must judge first that which he can comprehend 
on the basis of time of production, he also must develop himself 
not upon the best books, but upon books which have some obvious 
flaws. It is a truism that the worst is the easiest to criticize, the 
best the most difficult. I contend, then, that it is a mistake to ask 
the young student to criticize Milton or Shakespeare. Let him first 
express his opinions of the current books that interest him and his 
classmates, even if he chooses to read books on a surprisingly child- 
ish level. 

Before criticism, of course, comes understanding. Teachers 
know how miraculous can be the misunderstanding of students 
from the time when they think the Lord’s Prayer reads “Harold be 
Thy name” to the day when they picture Hamlet conversing with 
his mother in a clothes closet. The teacher’s rudimental task is to 
lead the student to demand of himself understanding as he reads. 
The teacher must then lead him to discriminate between his man- 
ner of reading various types of writings, so that he does not read 
an essay by Bertrand Russell in the same spirit he reads a play 
by Lord Dunsany. I consider it helpful to present to the student 
certain specific suggestions for reading and evaluating various 
genres: such as the discussions of Mortimer Adler in How to Read 
a Book, Gordon Gerould in How to Read Fiction, or Matthew 
Arnold in “The Study of Poetry.” The suggestions mean nothing 
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unless the student is required to read certain works with thorough- 
ness and understanding. After the student has been led to see what 
good reading is and to apply it, the teacher can hope—and hope 
only—that the student will demand of himself, when he reads a 
worthy writing, the same understanding that has been demanded 
of him. 

All teachers who have read book reports know that the student 
will usually try to avoid the act of criticism by saying “I like the 
book” or “I don’t like the book.” The teacher must stress the 
fact that criticism is not merely an emotional reaction, that evalua- 
tion should grow from the application of definite criteria to a 
specific work. The teacher should discuss with the student various 
ideas of art and have him read other ideas and application of these 
ideas in criticisms of books with which the student is familiar. 
Here, of course, the difficulty of vocabulary enters. Paul Green in 
Forever Growing has pointed out the danger of interposing a ready- 
made vocabulary between the student and the work of art. All too 
often, it is true, the pupil can “clepen “Watte’ as wel as kan the 
pope.” Labels and categories are dangerous, and first of all the 
student should talk about art in his normal vocabulary. As he 
makes a conception clear to himself, though, his vocabulary should 
come to include any shorter and more convenient ways of saying 
what he has laboriously stated. Naturally, as he reads about art, 
his vocabulary will widen with his thinking. If there is to be 
transmission of thought, terminology cannot be destroyed; common 
names are necessary. Always, however, the teacher should find and 
deprecate any hiding behind a wall of words, any use of the jar- 
gonese of art that Thomas Wolfe called “the language to talk with 
glib knowingness of things they knew nothing of.” 

Most important of all, the teacher must require critical analysis 
from the students, for the level of student thinking will be on the 
whole only as good as the students find necessary to make it. 
Though there are some students who will think no matter how 
much the teacher may want them not to, most students are willing 
enough not to disturb the tranquillity of the classroom. There- 
fore, the teacher wishing to activate critical thinking must require 
good critical writing (to say nothing of critical talking). That 
teacher must read all of the writing critically, letting the student 
know that he recognizes the clichés and dodges for what they are. 
Finally, the teacher must demand constant improvement, with the 
standards being placed progressively higher as the knowledge, dis- 
cussion, and interest constantly increase—or die. 











The Teaching of Composition 


A. A. WHIPPLE 


Patterson School, Legerwood, N. C. 
KR 


HE FOLLOWING quotation from a letter by Margaret 

Southwick, which appeared in the December number of the 
English Journal, suggests a problem which many high school Eng- 
lish teachers, especially those just beginning, face at some time or 
another—the problem of securing definite and detailed guidance 
in the teaching of high school composition. “The composition 
work in most schools is neglected. There is no ‘course,’ nothing 
definite for teachers and pupils to work for, and not much to show 
for the time spent. No wonder administrators think anyone can 
teach English.” If it is true, as the writer assumes, that we do not 
have “definite and acceptable content” and that we cannot “dem- 
onstrate that we can teach the techniques and devices of effective 
expression,” these facts point clearly and unmistakably to an im- 
portant study that needs to be made. 


The beginning teacher who examines available bibliographies, 
hoping to find at least one book that tells specifically and definitely 
how to proceed in the teaching of composition, how others proceed 
in their classes, will search in vain. Books with promising titles 
will be found to be filled with vague generalities; they offer no 
outlined course, give no detailed guidance. The nearest approach 
to anything that is at all helpful is Besard’s My Class in Composi- 
tion, but the work outlined there is admittedly beyond the abilities 
of the modern American high school pupil, and the method pre- 
supposes more training and experience than possibly even a mi- 
nority of the high school teachers in this country possess. Except 
for a few chapters here and there in general books on teaching 
method, in spite of the fact that teaching composition is one of 
the most difficult parts of the English teacher’s task, there does not 
seem to be any adequate guidance for the teaching of English 
composition on the high school level to which the beginning 
teacher can refer. 

Because literature does have a “definite and acceptable con- 
tent,” the most poorly prepared teacher need never be at a loss to 
find something that is definite and specific and at the same time 
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more or less valuable with which to keep his class occupied. And 
work in grammar can be made as definite and specific as is the work 
in any mathematics course, especially when, as is too often the case, 
it is reduced from a functional plane to the mere memorization of 
facts and rules, with drills and exercises taking up most of the 
classroom time. But perhaps it is for this reason that work in gram- 
mar is so often substituted for work in composition—at least it has 
the merit of being definite. Of course it is not reasonable to expect 
that time spent in this manner will be much more profitable as 
far as increased proficiency in writing is concerned than if it were 
spent in solving algebra problems. In such work, however, the 
pupil knows exactly what he is to do, he can tell when he has com- 
pleted one phase of the work and is prepared to go on with the 
next, he recognizes when he has succeeded or when he has failed to 
meet certain requirements, and he has no misunderstanding as to 
why he is awarded a certain grade. But in composition where there 
is no real “course,” no “acceptable content” as yet established, 
where even adequate guidance for the teaching of the subject is 
almost totally lacking, it is quite the opposite; and all too often 
the work in composition, because it is made so subjective, vague, 
and indefinite, does not yield “much to show for the time spent.” 
If the work in high school composition is ever to become more 
definite and more objective so that pupils will know what they 
are about instead of vaguely wondering what is expected of them, 
some plan must be worked out and made accessible to teachers— 
a plan which will point out the way step by step to successful 
teaching of composition, which offers detailed and definite infor- 
mation together with helpful suggestions and specific teaching de- 
vices, and which will be complete enough so that it can be adapted 
by the teacher of average intelligence to fit the needs of his particu- 
lar classroom situation and enable him to build up a practical 
teaching technique. Such a plan will be valuable and worth while 
only in proportion to the degree that it is definite and specific. 
The following suggestion may indicate one possible way of 
approach by which such a plan can be worked out. One of the 
objectives that must come early in any composition course is that 
of helping the pupil discover what makes a theme interesting. Be- 
cause the objective is a difficult one (the question of interest in a 
theme is after all more or less a subjective matter) , it will be neces- 
sary to produce many concrete examples if the objective is to be 
attained. Making general statements about what makes themes 
interesting or uninteresting will prove valueless, for such statements 
mean absolutely nothing to the average high school student. 
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Rather he must be shown the difference between an interesting 
and an uninteresting theme, he must be shown how others have 
made their themes interesting, and finally he must succeed in 
making his own themes interesting. To show him the difference 
between an interesting and an uninteresting theme, the teacher may 
read aloud to the class many themes of each kind to illustrate 
definitely and specifically the difference. Themes written by the 
pupils themselves can be used for this purpose, the teacher reading 
aloud to the class and letting the class decide which ones are the 
most interesting and then encouraging the class to analyze these to 
discover what qualities they possess that make them interesting. 
This work should be all the more meaningful and valuable because 
the pupils make the discoveries for themselves. In this way it 
becomes possible to illustrate definitely and specifically the dif- 
ference between a theme that merely catalogues things or events 
with no thought or feeling and one in which the pupil has ex- 
pressed something that he has experienced in such a way that others 
may share his experience with him. 

Bernard M. Sheridan’s book, Speaking and Writing English,* 
intended for elementary teachers, contains a wealth of material 
that can be used by the high school teacher of composition to help 
make his teaching more objective. Scattered throughout the book 
are many examples of themes written by elementary pupils and 
varying in degrees of excellence. Now the qualities that make for 
interest in a theme are the same whether the theme is written by 
a first grade pupil or by a more mature person, but because the 
first grade theme is more simple, it will be easier to discover from 
it what these qualities are. As the scientist isolates the organism 
which he wishes to make the object of his special study, so the 
teacher of high school composition by using these simple themes 
from Speaking and Writing English can isolate the quality he 
wishes to stress at this point in his teaching and thus enable his 
pupils to grasp it more quickly, easily, and surely. Moreover, be- 
cause these themes are short, many of them can be presented in one 
class period and much practice given. By using these themes, the 
teacher can dispel much of the vagueness that is so often expe- 
rienced during the usual classroom discussion of what makes themes 
interesting. 

As an example of what Sheridan offers, the following three 
themes on the same topic, taken from pages 32 and 33 of Speaking 
and Writing English, are given here. The first theme, as Mr. Sher- 
idan points out, is a mere detailed record of happenings, the second 

* Revised edition, 1928. New York: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
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expresses some feeling but no thought, and the third is all feeling 
and thought. 

MOVING 

The first time we moved, father went down to the dry goods store and 

asked for boxes. They gave him a big wooden box and several small ones. 
We packed all of these full of our things. Then the truck came and took 
everything except a book my mother forgot. It took three hours to get 
to ———— 

MOVING 


We are moving! To many people this is a common occurrence, but to us 
who haven’t moved for nine years it is an exciting affair. The most tedious 
part of the work is packing the books, for we have more than a hundred of 
them. They have to be tied up in piles of ten and put away until the time 
comes to start. 

MOVING 


The day I moved from Maine, I could hardly wait for the furniture man to 
come. When you are moving, you feel all excited and anxious to see where 
you are going to live. The night before I hardly slept a wink, and the day 
we moved I couldn’t eat a thing. You always hope you are going to a better 
place. But even if the new one is better, you always miss something in the old 
place. I noticed that mother cried when we drove out of the yard. 


Time spent in analyzing and seeing why this last theme is the 
most interesting will illustrate as concretely as it is possible to do 
so what is desirable in a theme and will impress on the pupils the 
idea that “one sentence expressing the pupil’s personal feeling— 
his reaction upon some ‘experience’—is worth a dozen that merely 
catalogue the details of some occurrence.” 

Although written from the elementary teacher’s point of view, 
Mr. Sheridan’s book contains many ideas and suggestions that will 
prove valuable even for the high school teacher. Believing as he 
does that “the material for composition should be derived from 
the personal experience of the child,” Mr. Sheridan points out 
that all children need to have their eyes opened and their wits 
sharpened to see interesting themes in the incidents and experiences 
which make up their daily life. And he concludes with the follow- 
ing significant statement: “There is a purpose in this training of 
children to observe, to think, and to reflect upon their common 
everyday experience which goes deeper than mere training in self- 
expression and in the mastery of the fundamentals of written tech- 
nique. There is a value to it higher even than that of training 
children to think clearly and consecutively. ... This purpose is 
to teach the child through constant observation and reflection to 
become acquainted with himself, to learn to measure the breadth 
and the value of his own life, to add to his own life the beauty and 
the significance of life around him. It is, in a word, to help him 
to have life more abundant.” 
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Old Customs—and a Book 


CarrigE M. DUNGAN 
John W. Hanes High School, Winston-Salem, N. O. 


Kx 


HE PROBLEM that always confronts English teachers faced 

me acutely in the fall of 1940, the problem of suitable theme 
subjects. Natural they must be, able to make an appeal to interest 
and information, wholesome and horizon-enlarging. What? What? 
In talking to some seniors one day in the early fall, I learned they 
had had a happy vacation in the country. “We helped gather the 
tobacco. We had chicken stews and watermelon feasts. It was 
swell.” 

Thus was the idea born. The next day the words, Country 
Customs in Piedmont North Carolina, appeared on the board in 
211 at the John W. Hanes High School. Interest was quick and 
decided. My pupils are connected with the country by many ties. 
They visit relatives; they hunt in the country; they are invited for 
special occasions. They often have older people who know coun- 
try life living in the home. 

The project was discussed in class. Some questions raised were: 
Why should we learn of. country customs? Which are of greatest 
interest? Where can we get the information? What should be 
done with the information obtained? 

The themes brought a fresh breath of country air into the class 
room. Corn shuckings! The pupils listened eagerly to the boy 
who had blistered his hand but who had had a good time. “We 
had three kinds of pie,” he announced proudly. “Country people 
sure do know how to cook.” 

Several girls told about sauerkraut making. Few of the chil- 
dren knew that kraut had come to North Carolina because of the 
German and Dutch settlers. They were interested in knowing that 
the English people scorned this humble dish for a long time as 
being coarse and unpalatable. 

Naturally many of the themes centered about tobacco raising, 
particularly harvesting and curing. One could almost catch a 
whiff of tobacco in the room. From clearing the plant bed in 
January to the festival in December, one followed the course of 
North Carolina’s flow of gold, gold won by hard work. 

Several girls wrote about soap making. To a chemistry pupil 
this is a simple process. To the uninitiated it is an intricate pro- 
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cedure. “It begins with a hopper out in the back yard,” wrote one 
young lady, “and ends with a cake of hard, almost white soap that 
surely goes after dirt.” 

“Nellie’s Quilting Party” lived again in Room 211. The mod- 
ern city girl knows little about quilts. My class learned with avid 
interest of the happy days farm women and girls still enjoy at a 
quilting party—the excellent dinner, the gay talk, the family re- 
union, the proud ownership of a lovely quilt at the end of the day. 

Hog killing also came in for its share of attention. That class 
will always have a little different reaction toward a piece of pork 
from that of classes who know nothing about hog killing. The 
boys and girls were made to see the gathering of the neighbors in 
the early morning, the heating of the big container of water, the 
quick, skilled work of cleaning the hogs, the hanging of them on the 
big pole, the preparation for the final cooling that would insure 
good meat. There was the good-natured joking among the men, 
the quick, easy laugh. 

In the home a dinner was being prepared to fit the lusty appe- 
tites of the workers. All available vegetables, pickles, pies, hot bis- 
cuits—all these marched across the vision of my class. Hog killing 
took on a social value that the boys and girls had never associated 
with it. 

Here are extracts from some of the themes: “Have you ever 
been to a tobacco barn in curing time? Doesn't it give you a thrill 
to smell the strange aroma of tobacco?” 

“My great grandmother used to save her meat skins and meat 
scraps. While she was doing this, she would also save her ashes 
from the oak wood which she burned. She would then put the 
ashes into an ash-hopper and pour water on them. This water 
dripped down into a bucket, which was placed underneath the 
hopper, and was called lye.” 

“After this she would take the meat scraps and put them into 
a big cooking pot. She poured the lye in with these scraps and 
boiled it for a certain length of time. Then she would strain it 
into a tub and let it cool. This was called home-made soap.” 

“To make the soap, a hopper or receptacle for the wood ashes 
was first built. This was made of planks in the form of a deep 
trough. Usually it was square and grew smaller toward the bot- 
tom. There was a small opening for the lye water to pass through 
at the bottom. Over this hole a handful of straw was thrown to 
prevent the ashes from falling out.” 


“The activities in which most cooperation was used were prob- 
ably the quilting-party and wood chopping. The women quilted 
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while the men chopped wood. The women would sit around the 
quilting frame, and each worked within her reach. Plenty of 
gossip flew back and forth over the quilt.” 

“The men would gather and clear the trees to make a new field. 
They would chop the trees into wood for the winter and dig up the 
stumps. The cleared ground, which was called ‘new ground,’ was 
then ready for the spring planting.” 

“Country customs may come and country customs may go, but 
one fact remains: North Carolina has certainly had her share of 
them.” 

“Even though we are living in what we think is a modern world, 
there are a lot of people who had rather live as their ancestors did. 
By that, I mean, preserve the country customs for which they are 
famous.” 

“Kraut is made in nearly every country home. Cabbage is 
gathered from the field and thoroughly washed. A kraut cutter, 
which is homemade, is a tin can with either the top or bottom off. 
When the cabbage is cut up fine and salted, it is put in a large 
wooden barrel. It is weighted down, and after approximately nine 
days it is ready to be eaten.” 

“Tobacco, quilting, and kraut making are only a few of the 
many country customs in North Carolina.” 

When this material was presented in my class, we all felt it 
should be preserved. Where could one a hundred years from now 
find such information? 

After much talking and planning we decided to have the best 
of it typed on good paper and bound into a book. Thus our book, 
Red Pencil Survivors, came into being. Its scope and size have 
been enlarged. All English pupils have the opportunity of getting 
their best work preserved. There’s a staff elected each fall, a mem- 
ber coming from each English section. 

During the last two years all of our efforts have been bent to- 
wards getting a brief history of the war experiences of every service 
man from Hanes High School. When our service men’s book is 
completed, we shall collect in our English classes some of the super- 
stitions and proverbs in the community. Holidays have many 
quaint customs connected with them. That field may furnish some 
material. 

Tapping the flow of folk customs furnishes rich reward. It 
brings a living thing into the classroom. It furnishes interesting 
material, much of which should be preserved. Work? Yes, but 
show me an undertaking worthy of pupils’ time that does not 
require it. 
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Democratic Education. Benjamin Fine. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 1945. Pp. iii + 251. $2.50. 

When James Walker became president of Harvard College nearly a century 
ago he said in his inaugural address that “Next to religion, there is no subject 
on which there is so much cant as education.” And when in 1864 F. A. P. 
Barnard took over Columbia College in the City of New York and began its 
development into a university, he said that the fundamental principles of a 
truly liberal education had been stated centuries before by Aristotle, Seneca, 
and Quintilian and he believed more clearly stated than by some of the 
writers on the subject in his times. Then as in other periods there appeared 
to be little that was settled and much that was uncertain about higher educa- 
tion, as is so conspicuously true nowadays. With the phenomenal increase in 
pedagogical theorists since Walker's and Barnard’s times the pedagogical word- 
age has become heavier and heavier, even if generally clothed in language of 
immense ductility. This, however, is not to be said of Dr. Fine’s book which 
is remarkably free from pedagogical jargon. Being first of all journalist rather 
than educationist he is expected to write so as to be understood, although he 
has chosen a subject on which it seems very difficult for almost anyone to be 
entirely clear. But it is not a new subject. It is older than Aristotle, Seneca, 
or Quintilian, perhaps as old as Plato’s Republic. 

The author of this book is a well-known journalist who for many years has 
served with high distinction as education editor of The New York Times. His 
page on current educational subjects every Sunday and his signed articles in 
that newspaper at other times are widely and eagerly read, especially by higher 
educational workers in this country. Because his views on education are re- 
spected by both the profession and the laity, his latest book is of significance. 
It will doubtless bring out some severe critics as well as some energetic advocates 
of his point of view on higher education. That view is democratic education 
which, to him “means unlimited education, education for all who wish to go 
to college and can profit by going. Higher education, in the ideal state, would 
become available to all people regardless of economic or social distinction.” 
(P. 219.) 

Dr. Fine reaches this conclusion after discussing the two conflicting philoso- 
phies in higher education which appear currently at war, in which abstract 
pedagogical ghosts joust and tilt at one another until they retire weary of aim- 
less and empty combat. Briefly, the issues are or are said to be: “Shall we 
support democratic or aristocratic education? Shall we encourage education for 
all or schooling for the few?” 

If the critics charge that Dr. Fine has given too little space to the background 
of the current conflicting philosophies of higher education and if his treatment 
of the origin of colleges seems to lack “corpus,” it should be said that he did 
not set out to write a history of higher education in this country. It could be 
wished, however, that more of the book had been given to the conditions which 
produced the conflict that now rages in such fury. 
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The last two chapters “Aristocratic or Democratic Education?” and “Higher 
Education for All” may be said to be the heart of this interesting book. “It is not 
true,” writes Dr. Fine (p. 206) “that because veterans, prospective students, the 
civilian student population, and parents want a practical-liberal college educa- 
tion this is necessarily the best course to follow .. . when President Hutchins 
expounds his philosophy of education, we cannot dismiss his ideas with the 
comment that what he proposes is against the will of the people or the desires 
of the students. If his school of thought is to be condemned, it must be con- 
demned on its own shortcomings, and not because at the moment it happens 
to be unpopular.” And he adds that the basic issues involved in the Hutchins- 
Barr-Van Doren-Adler school are that collegiate education “must be reformed 
along these lines: discontinue the elective system and require every student to 
take the same program; abolish or discard all vocational or technical subjects 
in the undergraduate curricula; provide a complete program of general educa- 
tion with no opportunity for the student to specialize in any field during his 
undergraduate career; place greater emphasis on intellectual development of 
the student; stress the humanities and culture of Western civilization; and 
admit college students at an earlier age. There are other issues involved, but 
these are the basic ones that have the greatest significance for students and par- 
ents.” But Dr. Fine then adds that “From a broad point of view the purpose 
of all colleges and universities is the same . . . to develop the ‘whole man,’ the 
individual who can live a finer life, who will become a better citizen, who will, 
in effect, be an educated person in the finest sense of the word. But the con- 
flicting philosophies bog down on means toward arriving at these goals. ... The 
ideal college is yet to be found.” This last sentence may be accurate, but it is 
a bit difficult for the reader to reconcile it fully with the title Dr. Fine has given 
his third chapter: “Colleges Come of Age.” There are many competent ob- 
servers of the current higher educational scene who would seriously question 
whether many of the colleges have really grown up in the United States. 

Students of American educational history will rejoice, however, that the 
author’s discussion of democratic education reaches back to the famous educa- 
tional bill of Thomas Jefferson in 1779, for no American state has yet gained 
the educational perspective which Jefferson had for his Virginia. While on the 
Old Dominion it may be noted that Dr. Fine slips into a bit of inaccuracy when 
he puts into the mouth of Bishop W. Meade the statement that in 1857 “Infi- 
delity was rife in the State, and the College of William and Mary was regarded 
as a hot bed of French politics and religion. I can truly say that then and for 
some years after in every educated young man in Virginia whom I met I ex- 
pected to find a skeptic, if not an avowed unbeliever.” And Dr. Fine also says: 
“And nine years later the Rev. Lyman Beecher wrote: ‘Yale was in a most un- 
godly state. The College church was almost extinct. Most of the class before 
me were infidel, and called each other Voltaire, Rousseau, D’Alembert . . .’” 
(p. 24). Was not Bishop Meade writing of conditions in the College of William 
and Mary in the late eighteenth century rather than the 1850's? Nine years 
after 1857 would have been 1866 and had not The Reverend Mr. Beecher been 
gathered to his fathers in 1863? French philosophy of the late eighteenth cen- 
tury had got into some of the campuses of this country, but considering the 
small numbers of students in those days it is doubtful whether there were then 
more callow and brash collegians to irritate the saints than higher education in 
this country has been afflicted with since that time. 

But to return to Plato, who in the Laws gave advice on higher education 
which seems to be sound today: “Then let us not leave the meaning of educa- 
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tion ambiguous or ill-defined. At present when we speak in terms of praise or 
blame about the bringing up of each person, we call one man educated and 
another uneducated, although the uneducated man may be sometimes very well 
educated for the calling of a retail trader, or of a captain of a ship, and the 
like. For we are not speaking of education in this narrower sense, but of that 
other education in virtue from youth upwards, which makes a man pursue the 
ideal perfection of citizenship, and teaches him how rightly to rule and to 
obey. This is the only education which, upon our view, deserves the name; 
that other sort of training, which aims at the acquisition of wealth or bodily 
strength, or mere cleverness apart from intelligence and justice, is mean and 
illiberal, and is not worthy to be called education at all. But let us not quarrel 
with one another about a word, provided that the proposition granted hold 
good: that those who are rightly educated generally become good men. Neither 
must we cast a slight upon education which is the first and fairest thing that 
the best of men can ever have, and which, although likely to take a wrong 
direction, is capable of reformation. And this work of reformation is the great 
work of every man while he lives.” 


Epcak W. KnicHt, University of North Carolina. 


Teacher in America. Jacques Barzun. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 

1945- Pp. vi + 324. 

“Very simply and literally I am going to tell tales out of school,” Jacques 
Barzun promises or threatens near the beginning of Teacher in America. He 
has much to tell—and he must tell it—but he would not have it taken too 
seriously, for, as he explains, he is merely “setting down a personal record, not 
codifying the law and the prophets.” 

The author evidently loves teaching but has little respect for education as a 
subject. “The dullest of subjects,” he calls it and declares that he does not 
intend to say any more about it than he has to. It is interesting to notice how 
much he has to say. 

“Ghoulish Desperando” is Barzun’s name for the jargon found in textbooks, 
official documents, commencement addresses, and learned works. Words, words, 
words—attitudes, procedures, experience curriculum, implementation, evaluation 
and enlightened, progressive, democratic—over and over in endless and almost 
meaningless procession. A reader must admit that the author has some reason 
for exasperation whether or not he agrees with this bit of speculation: “If the 
words ‘specific’ and ‘objective’ were blotted out of the English language, Pro- 
gressive Education would have to shut up—shop.” 

The educator, as Barzun sees him, cheats others and cheats himself. Because 
he wants to do a big job in the world, he “takes on the task of reorienting 
Germany and improving human relations,” but he fails to “reduce appreciably 
the amount of wife beating.” He concocts methods for subjects that he does 
not know and for subjects that have no matter; and he has a “setup” for 
character education and wastes room and time and energy needed in teaching 
“somebody something teachable.” 

Society encourages a great deal of “busy work” among self-advertisers in 
education and, in turn, makes unreasonable demands. Pupils are used for 
guinea pigs; rich subsidies are granted for carrying out schemes; progress re- 
ports are made from time to time; but little is accomplished. Society would 
have civilization put into a short course: “Quick, Watson, some culture, please.” 
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Barzun, historian and philosopher, finds it all chaotic and discouraging and 
flimsy: 


There are educational shops for repairing every deficiency in man or nature: 
battalions of instructors are impressed to teach Civilian Defence; the FBI holds 
public ceremonies for its graduates; dogs receive short courses in good manners, 
and are emulated at once by girls from the age of seven who learn Poise and 
Personality. 


It is evident that Barzun believes that education does much wrong in the 
name of democracy. He has no patience with the idea that the teacher is 
just a pal to his students; no patience with the apologetic manner of many 
college administrators toward the alumni because considerable time, effort, and 
money are still expended on instruction in spite of the bid for practically all 
for athletics; no patience with the practice of granting scholarships to third- 
rate students merely because they are moral and needy, and of failing to chal- 
lenge the extreme efforts of the gifted students whether rich or poor, and no 
patience with the Ph.D. octopus. 

Not all of the book is devastating. There is scarcely a page that does not 
contain some idea that the reader is glad to mull over but would not dare call 
“constructive.” 

There is much that is startling and extreme, but there is nothing that is 
flashy or drab. A teacher would look in vain for chapters entitled “The 
Teaching of Mathematics,” “The Teaching of History,” or “The Teach- 
ing of the Fine Arts,” but she finds something better under “Let X Equal,” 
“Clio: A Muse,” and “What Were Once Frills.” Needless to say, the chapters 
do not begin with objectives and close with findings! Appropriate quotations 
are used under the titles. The one under “How to Write and Be Read” is 
Mark Twain’s “Here and there a touch of good grammar for picturesqueness,” 
and the one under “Deans Within Deans” is “Is the Bean dizzy?” 

The best passages in the book are those in which the author's ideas of good 
teaching are made clear. Here are two of the most impressive: 


The humble three R’s begin in strict utility and end up in poetry, science, 
and the search for the Infinite. They can and should therefore be taught in- 
definitely. Men have known for three thousand years that other matters of 
knowledge naturally divide themselves into special and general, that both are 
needful, but that whereas the special add to one’s powers, the general enhance 
the quality of all of them. 


Given a mastered subject and a person committed heart and soul to teaching 
it, a class accustomed to think, attend, and be led; the result will be, under 
God, as near to the discourse of men and angels as it is fit to go. 


LuciLe Turner, East Carolina Teachers College. 


TWO NEW ENGLISH GRAMMARS 
A Functional English Grammar. MArcaret M. Bryant. Boston: D. C. Heath 

and Company, 1945. Pp. x + 326. 

Modern Grammar at Work. BertHa M. Watts. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Company, 1944. Pp. xxiii + 432. 

The two English grammars here under review are both intended for use as 
textbooks in an advanced course on the college level, the kind of course which, 
under the guidance of a good teacher, would have been helpful to so many 
teachers of high school English in their first jobs, when they found themselves 
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faced with the problem of teaching high school courses in grammar though 
having last been actively concerned with grammar when they were college fresh- 
men. These two books are not hastily prepared “pot-boilers” or workbooks drawn 
up by a couple of members of the Freshman Staff of a university Department of 
English; they are the results of careful and extensive work by two teachers of 
English grammar who look upon their subject as a proper field for serious study. 

The usual experience of the beginning teacher of high school English is 
that he is called upon to teach and to serve as an authority in a subject, Eng- 
lish grammar, for which he has had no recent or thorough preparation.1 Some- 
what annoyingly for him, it is not a “book subject” of interest and importance 
to a specialized few, but a “live subject” with which everyone is concerned. He 
works long hours in an effort to develop tenable opinions on the matter and 
perhaps writes to his former teachers for help. They probably refer him to the 
works of Jespersen, Poutsma, Krusinga, Curme, Fries, and other scholars. These 
books, if available, prove rather heavy going, and the teacher is a trifle awed by 
learned discussions of grammar. Finally, after considerable labor and experience 
with his classes, he works his way to the necesssary principles for his teaching 
of grammar. 

The two books here considered will help the teacher who is in the circum- 
stances mentioned above. They will also stimulate the teacher who has passed 
beyond the early difficulties. In these two books the principles of English gram- 
mar and the attitudes toward the subject which the work of the grammarians 
earlier listed has proved sound are set forth in a fashion readily understandable 
and practically applicable for the classroom teacher. Stress is placed on the fact 
that there are two distinct standards of usage, one literary and the other collo- 
quial. A clear stand is also taken on the old problem of “correct” grammar, 
and in this connection a statement by Professor Krapp, quoted by Miss Watts 
(p. 11), is perhaps worth repeating: “The term ‘purist’ is an unlovely name for 
an unlovely kind of being. It applies broadly to any person who harasses 
himself or others by an unnecessary concern over the forms of speech.” We 
would go a long way toward making the study of grammar a less agonizing and 
confusing matter for our students if we could develop in them at an early stage 
an understanding of these basic points. 

A Functional English Grammar is divided into two parts: “Accidence or the 
Form of Words” and “Syntax.” In the former, the first six large sections are 
devoted to the aspects of number, gender, case, person and comparison, together 
with an introductory definition of terms; the seventh to verbs; and the eighth 
to verbids (verbals). The treatment of verbs and verbids contains several new 
and interesting approaches, but the classroom teacher will perhaps be wise to 
use a more traditional treatment in order to avoid confusion among the stu- 
dents. The second part has thirty-two large sections devoted to sentence struc- 
ture and the uses of elements within the sentence. The last two of these 
sections treat remedial grammar and errors in grammar. 

Modern Grammar at Work is also arranged in two parts: “Modern Gram- 
mar at Work” and “Some Matters of Form and Style.” The first of these parts 
treats the fundamental principles which should guide our attitude toward 
grammar, the sentence, and the parts of speech. The second part deals with 
diction, style, spelling, and punctuation. The appendix is especially note- 


1That this lack is generally recognized is evidenced by a motion passed in one of 
the General Conferences of the Third North Carolina Institute, recommending the re- 
quirement for prospective English teachers of a 3-hour course in English composition 
beyond Freshman English and including advanced grammar. See North Carolina English 
Teacher, III (October, 1945), No. 1, p. 27. 
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worthy; one finds there an extremely well-chosen bibliography and a convenient 
glossary of grammatical terms. 

These two books, I repeat, are worthy of attention, and a high school prin- 
cipal would do well to make them available for use by his English teachers. 


R. M. Lumransky, Tulane University. 


Forever Growing: Some Notes on a Credo for Teachers. PAuL Green. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1945. Pp. 42. $1.50. 


Paul Green’s earnest fervor and passionate honesty give dignity to whatever 
he writes. A man who wrestles with the angels for his convictions commands 
respect for his slightest utterance. Forever Growing, one feels, is a result of 
many bouts and falls on the celestial mats, for even its patent irrationalities 
seem emotionally right and true. 

Yet the general intimations of discontent with the way “scholars and teach- 
ers . . . tough-hided sinners” are alleged to subject great works of literature 
to murderous vivisection deserve the serious consideration of every teacher. If 
the categorical indictment is a true bill, then the education of youth is in 
brutal hands—and some remedy should be found immediately. Teachers, al- 
ways plagued with realizations of things left undone that ought to have been 
done, are usually ready to heed the admonitions of friendly critics. But they 
have a right to ask that their friends—especially those who profess to abominate 
labels and categories—do not set up just such broad, fictitious categories as that 
implied in Mr. Green’s free and easy use of the labels, “the usual teacher,” 
“we teachers and scholars,” etc. Mr. Green’s studied choice of unpretentious, 
often strainedly monosyllabic, words proves no defense against high-level ab- 
straction. And it is high-level abstraction, not mere triteness, that makes mis- 
use of labels an impediment to clear thinking. 

Specifically, Mr. Green objects to: (1) an anthology which categorizes Zola 
and Maupassant as belonging to “the Naturalistic School—whatever that means” 
—and Aeschylus and Sophocles as being “representative of the classical period 
or school or age and nothing else”; and (2) the “hard and blind and bull- 
headed behest” of an unnamed “scholarly professor” who assigned a paper on 
“Coleridge as Romanticist.” 

Now, anthologies, as every teacher of literature knows, are extremely vul- 
nerable in more ways than Mr. Green has taken the time or space to point out. 
The best of them are a sort of mental Army ration—portable, nutritious, but 
obviously dehydrated. The worst are, as Mr. Green reminds us, dogmatic, 
over-simplified, trite, sometimes grossly inaccurate—in short, abominable. The 
severest critics of the anthologies are the “scholars and teachers” who use them 
in their classes. 

Similarly, assignment of topics for reports and papers does not always repre- 
sent the best and happiest exercise of the professor’s mind. “Coleridge as 
Romanticist” is not a peculiarly inspired choice; yet it focuses the attention of 
the student upon those aspects of Coleridge‘s writing which give meaning to 
the term “Romanticist.” By implication, at least, the topic warns the student 
that Coleridge was (1) a “Romanticist” in an individualized, not a categorical, 
sense; and (2) a writer who had other qualities not accounted for by the label. 
These implications seem clearly consistent with Mr. Green’s own contention that 
the label should not obscure or rigidly constrain the thing or person labeled. 

But Mr. Green asks, “What of Coleridge as just—poet? Or what of Coleridge’s 
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poetry—just that—with all its magic and music and exquisite imagination and 
delicacy of tone and touch and thought? Why not have her [the student] write 
about them? And why ever any such label as ‘Romanticist’ to bring her nearer 
to him when it puts him farther off? Why not just let him be, and let all the 
others be, and so let her receive them and their fire and glory and delight into 
her young soul?” 

Mr. Green pleads for something every teacher desires, genuine apprecia- 
tion, but the experienced teacher of literature knows that nothing can be more 
disgustingly insincere, shallow, inane, and unnatural than the trite, gaudy super- 
latives spattered by a docile youth to please, as he thinks, a teacher who has 
asked for comment on the “beauties” of some great poem. 

True appreciation is not diffuse eulogy. There are scores of topics, dealing 
with separate poems and combinations of related poems, which help to de- 
velop genuine appreciation by inducing the student to read with understand- 
ing. And there are thousands of teachers in secondary schools, colleges, and 
universities who help their students build genuine appreciation upon basic 
understandings. These understandings often require a little more sustained 
application of youthful minds than that implied in the tempting “let-him-be- 
and-let-all-the-others-be” theory of instruction. Many scholars and teachers 
display almost as much ingenuity as Hollywood experts in choosing topics and 
titles. In the particular field of Coleridge scholarship, a sufficiently fresh and 
original title is that chosen by the late Professor Lowes for his illuminating 
book, The Road to Xanadu, published before Hollywood’s Lamour-Hope-Crosby 
combination made the public “Road”-conscious. Though every page presents 
unobtrusive evidence of laborious research, the content of Professor Lowes’ book 
is even more attractive than the title. 

From John Livingston Lowes, with his brilliantly acquired international 
reputation, to the isolated high school teacher of English, beloved of pupils 
and former pupils but unknown outside the township, the ranks of the pro- 
fession are filled—not with “usual teachers,” but with men and women who 
differ in more particulars than ever one “Romanticist” differed from another 
“Romanticist.” Most of these men and women are still very much alive men- 
tally and emotionally. They will provide the most understandingly appreciative 
reading audience for Mr. Green’s prose ode on intimations of something or 
other. 

Eart H. Hartsett, University of North Carolina. 











